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PftIBE & PREJUDICE. 


CHAPTER I. 

* I-* 6 , 

Elizabeth, as they drove along, watcnea 
for the first appeararice of Pemberley 
W&ods witl^some perturbation ;^and 
when at lcngi><^hey turned ijn At* 
lodge, her spirits vveretn a high 

The park was very largC, and con- 
la’ ned great variety of ground* 'They 
entered it .in one of its >t lowest points, 
and • drove for some "time through jt 
beautiful wood, stretching over a 'wide 
extent. 

Elizabeth's mind was tdp full for corn 
^versation, but she saw am- admired every 
rcmaikable spot and point o£ view* 
’ V.QL. m. B * They 
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They gradually ascended for £>a!£ a mile, 
and then found themselves at tfie top of 
a considerable eminence, where the 
wood ceased, and the eye was instantly- 
caught by Pemberley House, situated on 
the opposite side of a valley- ’ into 
which the road with some abruptness 
wound. It was a large, handsome, 
stone building, 'standing well on risitj^ - 
grouhd, and backed by a ridge of high 
woody hills;— and in front, -a stream of 
some natural importance was swelled 
into greater, bi^t wb-'.out any artificial 
appearance. Its banks were neither 
formal, nor falsely ' adorned. Elizabeth 
was delighted. She had never seen, a 
place for which nature h^d done more, 
or where natural beauty had been so 
little counteracted by an awkward taste. 
They were all of th«m warm in their 
admiration ; Kind at that moment she 
felt, that to be mistress of Pemberley 
might be something ! 


-Tliev 
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They descended the hill, crossed the 
‘bridge, and ‘drove, to the door; and, 
while examining the nearer aspect of the 
.house, all her apprehensions of meeting 
its owner returned. She dreaded lest 
aIic chambermaid had been mistaken. 
On applying to see the place, they were 
admitted into the hall ; and Elizabeth, 
' v s they waited for the housekeeper, had 
leisure to wonder at her being where 
she was, 

The housekeeper came ; a respectable- 
looking, elderly Uqman, much less fine, 

^ 9 k) V f 

and more civil, than she had any notion 
of finding her. They /ollowed lier into 
the dining-parlour. It was a large, will- 
proportioned room, handsomely fitted 
up. ’Elizabeth, after sTtghlly surveying 
it, went to a window to enjoy iis pros- 
pect. The hill, crowned with wood, 
from which they had descended, receiv- 
ing increased abruptness' fiv-m the. c! r- ^ 
tancc, was a beautiful object. Even, 
* '2 disposition 
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disposition of the ground was good ; and 
she looked on the' whole scene, the 
river, the trees scattered on its banks, 
and the winding of the valley, as far as 
she could trace it, with delight. As 
they passed into other rooms, 'these 
objects we rp taking different positions ; 
but from every window there were beau- 
ties to be seen. The rooms were Ic/ty 
and handsome, and their furniture suit- 
able to the fortune of their proprietor ; 
but Elizabeth saw, with "admiration of 
his taste, that*.’’' neither gaudy nor 
uselessly fine; with less of splendor, 
and more real elegapee, than the fur- 
niture of llosings. 

“ And of (his place,”, thought she, 
“ I might have been mistress! With 
these rooms I might now have been 
actuiainte&l Instead of viewing 
them as a .stranger, I might have re- 
joiced in them as my own, and \vJ . 
corned to them as visitors my uncle and 
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aunt. — But no,” — recollecting herself,— 
that could never be : my uncle and aunt 
would have been lost to me : I should 
not have been allowed to invite them.” 

Tills was a lwqky recollection — it ‘saved 
.her ft'om something like regret. 

SIkj longed to enquire of the house- 
keeper, whether her master were really 
•’bsent, but had not cow rage for it. -At 
length, however, the question was asked 
by her uncle; and she turned. away with 
alarm, while Mrs. Reynolds replied, that 
he was, adding, '^but we expect him 
to morrow, with a large 4 party of friends.” 
How rejoiced was Elizabeth thdt their 
own journey had not by any circum- 
stance been delayed a day ! 

Iler aunt now calledTier to look at a 
picture. She approached, and saw the 
likeness of Mr. Wickham suspended, 
amongst. several other m 'matures, over 
,ii»e mantle-piece. Her aunt asked her, 
smilingly, how she liked it. Tiie 

housekeeper 
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housekeeper came forward, and told t'lem 
it was the picture off a young gentle- 
man, the son of her late master’s 
steward, who had been brought up by 
him at his own expence.' — “ lie is now 
gone into the army,” she added/ but 
I am afraid l\e has turned out very wild.” 

Mrs. Gardiner lo< keel at her niece 
with a smile, but Elizabeth could noF 
return it. 

“ And that,” said Mrs. Reynolds, 
pointing to another of 'Ale miniatures, 
“ is m\ master -r^'il^cr? like him. It 

* J 

was drawn at the same time as the 
other about eight years ago/' 

*• I have heard much of your master "s 
fit.*., per' on, ’ said, Mrs. Gardiner, looking 
at ti e picture; “ it is a handsome lace. 
But, Lizzy, you can tell us whether it 
• .’.-or not.” * 

Mrs. E< ynjdds’s respect for Elizabeth 
•ctvmed to increase on this intimation of 
her knowing her master. 


:t TDocs 
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“ Does that young lady know Mr. 
’Darcy r” * 

Elizabeth coloured, and said — “ A 
.little.” 

’* And,,dcy not you think him a very 
'handsome gentleman, Ma'am ?” 

“•Yes, very handsome.” 

“ I am sure / know none So handsome; 
*Ttrt in the gallery up stairs you wdl see 
a liner, larger picture of him than this. 
This room was my late master's favourite 
room, and these miniatures are just as 
they used to or then. He was very 
fond of them.*’ “ 

T us accounted tp Elizabeth for Mr. 
Wickham's being among them. 

Mrs. Reynolds then' directed their at- 
tention to one of MTss Darcy, draw.n 
when she was only eight years old. 

“ And is Miss Darcy as handsome as 
her brother?” said Mr. C ardiner. 

“ Oh ! yes — the handsomest young 
lady that evtjr was seen ; and so accom- 
plished ! 
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plished ! — She plays and sings all day 
long. In the next room is a new instru- 
ment just comedown for her — a present 
from my master; she comes here to- 
morrow with him.’' - - ' 

Mr.Gardiner, whose manners were easy 
and pleasant, encouraged her communi- 
cativeness by his questions and remarks ; 
Mrs. Reynolds, either from pride or at-«- 
tachment, had evidently great pleasure 
in talking of her master and his sister. 

“ Is your master much atPemberley in 
the course of the 

“ Not so much as I could wish, Sir ; 
but I diare say he may spend half his 
time here ; and Miss Darcy is always 
down for the summer months.” 

“ Except, thought Elizabeth, when she 
goes to Ramsgate.” 

“ If your master i^ould marry, you 
might see more of him.’* 

“Yes, Sir; but I do not know when- 

that 
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that will be. I do not know who is_good 
enough for him.” 

Mr. and Mrs. (Sardiner smiled. Eliza- 
•bcth could not help saying, “ It is very 
much t& hi* credit, I am sure, that yoa 

shoirtd think so.” 

% 

“•I say no more than the .truth, and 
what every .body - will say that knows 
tom,” replied the other: Elizabeth 
thought this was going, pretty far ; and 
she listened wjth increasing astonishment 
as* the housekeeper added, “ I. have 
never had a cro ; s word from him in roy. 
life, and I have knolvn him ever since 
he wa's four years qld.” 

, ^his was praise, of all others most 
extraordinary, most opposite to her ideas. 
Th*at he was not a gtfbd tempered man, 
had been her firmest opinion. Her 
keenest attention was awakened; she 
longed to hear more, and was grateful to. 
her uncle for saying, 

‘ 1 There are very few people of Wfibrn . 1 

jb 3 so. 
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so much can be said. You are lucky in 
having such a master.”^ 

“ Yes, Sir, I know I am. If I was to < 
go through the world, I could not meet 
with a better. But I ha>c always ob- 
served, that they who are good-natured' • 
when children, are good-natured \fchen 
they grow up; and he was always the 
sweetest tempered, most generous-heart-^* 
ed, boy in the world." 

Elizabeth almost stared at her. — “ Can 
this be Mr. Darcy !” thought she. 

“ His father was - jy<fqtcellent man,” 
said Mrs Gardiner. 

Yes, Ma’am, tbat’he was indeed ; and 
his son will be just like him — just as 
affable to the poor.’’ 

Elizabeth listened, wondered, doubted, 
and was impatient for more. Mrs. Rey- 
nolds could interest her o* no other 
point. She related the subject ot the 
pictures, the dimensions of the loomsy 
Sand the price of the furniture, in vaiq. 

•Mr. 
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Mr. Gardiner, highly amused- by the 
’kind of farrtily prejudice, to which he 
attributed her Excessive commendation 
.of l^er master, soon led again to the sub- 
ject j slie dwelt with energy on his 
many merits, as they proceeded together 
up the great staircase. 

“ He is the best landlord, a/M the 
'"frost master, ’’ said she, .“that ever lived. 
Not like the wild young men now-a- 
days, who think of nothing but thenfl- 
sei’ves. There is not one of his tenants 

i . 

or servants but, what will give him a 
good name. Some' 'people call him 
proud; but I am sprQ I never, saw any 
Jhing of it. To my fancy, it is only be- 
cause he does not rattle away like other 
yoimg men.’’ 

“ In what an amiable light does this 
place him P thought Elizabeth. 

“ This fine account of him,” whis- 
,'pered her aunt, as they walked, is not 

qtSfte 
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quite consistent with his behaviour to 
our poor friend.” 

“ Perhaps we might be deceived.” 

“ That is not very likely ; our authority 
was too good.” • -• 

“ On reaching the spacious Jobby 
above, they were shewn into a very 
pretty sitting-room, lately fitted up with 
greater elegance dnd lightness than the 
apartments below ; and were informed 
that it was but just done, to give plea- 
sure to Miss Darcy, who had taken a 
liking to the room, y/]piX\ l?st at Pember- 
ky. ; 

“ He is certainly ii good brother,” said 
Elizabeth, as she walked towards one of 
the windows. 

Mrs. Reynolds anticipated Miss Dar- 
cy’s delight, when she should enter the 
room. “ And this is always the way 
with him,” she added. — “ Whatever can 
giY£ his sister any pleasure, is sure to ber 

done 
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done in a moipent. There is nothing he 
would not do for iier.” 

The picture-gallery, and two or three 
'of the. principal bed rooms, were all that 
remained to be shewn. In the former 
were many good paintings ; but Eliza- 
beth knew nothing of the art ; and from 
.such as had been already visible below, 
she had willingly turned to look at some 
drawings of Miss Darcy's, in crayons, 
whpse subjects were usually more interest- 
ing, and also more intelligible. 

In the galle»y lucre were many family 
portraits but they could have little to 
fir the attention of*a stranger. Eliza- 
beth walked on in quest of die only face 
whqpe features would be known to her. 
At last it arrested her— and she beheld a 
striking resemblance of Mr; Darcy, with 
such a smile over the face, as she remem- 
bered to have sometimes seen, when he 
^looked at her. She stood several un- 
mites before the picture in. earnc^Lson- 

tcmplation, 
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temptation, and returned to it again be- 
fore they quitted th-.- gallery Mrs. Rey- 
nolds informed them, that it had been 
taken in his father’s life time. .r 
There was certainly at this moment, in 
Elizabeth’s mind, a moie gentle ^sensa- 
tion towards the original, than she had 
ever felt in the height of their acquaint- 
ance. The commendation bestowed on 
him by Mrs. Reynolds was of no trifling 
nature. What praise is more valuable 
than the praise of an intelligent servant ? 
As a brother, a landlord,, a master, she 
considered how many people s happiness 
were in his guardianship ! — How much 
of pleasure or pain it was in his power 
to bestow 1 -How much of good or evil 
must be done by him ! Every idea that 
had been brought forward by the house- 
keeper was favourable to l^s character, 
and as she stood before the canvas, on 
tftljich he was represented, and fixed his-, 
eyys nnou herself, she thought of lys' 

regard 
V ■ 
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Yegard with a deeper sentiment of grati- 
tude than it had ever raised before ; she 
. rem^mbeied its warmth, and softened its 
'impropriety of expression. 

When all of -the house that was open 
to general inspection had been seen, they 
returned down stairs, and taking’leave of 
_the housekeeper, were consigned over 
to the gardener, who met them at the 
hall door. 

As they walked across the lawn to- 
wards the river, Elizabeth turned back 
to look againc; her uncle and aunt 
stopped also, and while the former was 
conjecturing as to the date of the build- 
iifg, the owner of it himself suddenly 
camg forward from the road, which led 
behind it to the stables. 

They were within twenty yards of 
each other, and sb abrupt was his appear- 
ance, that it was impossible to avoid 
Inis sight. Their eyes instantly met, 
and the cheeks of each were o wsn read . 

witff 
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with the deepest blush. He absolutely 
started, and for a moment seemed im- 
moveable from surprise ; but shortly 
' recovering himself, advanced toward; the- 
party, and spoke- to Elizabeth, if not in 
terms of perfect composure, at leakt of 
perfect civility. 

She had instinctively turned away; 
but, stopping on his approach, received 
his compliments with an embarrassment 
impossible to be overcome. Had his 
first appearance, or his resemblance to 
the picture they had just been examin- 
ing, been insufficient to assure the other 
two that they now-saw Mr. Darcy, the 
gardener’s expression of surprise, on be- 
holding his master, must immediately 
have told it. They stood a little aloof 
while he was talking -to their niece, 
who, astonished and confused, scarcely 
dared lift her eyes to his face, and knew 
pot what answer she returned to his civil 
enquiries aft$r her family. Amazed at 

’the 
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ttffe alteration in his manner since they 
last par'ed, every,, sentence that he 
utUM'td was increasing her embarrass- 
ment; and every idea of the impro- 
priety ot her being found there, re. ur- 
ging to* her mind, the few minutes in 
which* they continued together, were 
sume of tire most uncomfortable of her 
life. Nor did he seem* much more at 
ease; when he spoke, a his accent had 
none, of its usual sedateness ; and he re- 
peated his enquiries as to the time of her 
having left Longbourn, and of her stay 
in Derbyshire, so often, and in so hur- 
ried a way, as plainly spyke the distrac- 
tiorr'of his thoughts. 

At length, pvery idea seemed to fail 
him ; and, after standing a few moments 
without saying a word, he suddenly re- 
collected himself, and took leave. 

The others then joined her, and ex- 
pressed their admiration of- his figure; 
bui. Khzaheth heard not a worjl 
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wholly engrossed by her own feelings, 
followed : hen in silence. She vVas 
overpowered by shame and vexation. 
Her coming there was the most unfortu- 
nate. ilu i most ill-judged thing in the 
world ! Ilovv strange must it appear to. 
him ! In what a disgraceful light might 
it not strike so vain a man ! It might 
seem as if slief had purposely thrown 
herself in his way again ! Oh ! why did 
she come ? or, why did he thus come a 
day before he was expected ? Had they 
be< n only ten minutes sooner, they 
should have been be\ und the reach of his 
discrimination, for, it was plain that he 
was that moment arrived, that moment 
alighted from his horse or liis carriage. 
She blus. ed aga : n and again over the 
perverseness of the meeting. And his 
be! Kiviuif, so strikingly altered, — what 
could it mean ? That he should even 
spunk 10 her was amazing ! - but to speak 
with such civility, to enquire after her 
N family ! 
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fi}*nily ! Never in her life had she seen 
his nyanncrs so little dignified, never had 
he spoken with such gentleness as on 
this unexpected meeting What a con- 
trast did it offer, to his last ad»lre^s in 
•Kosingfe Park, when he pi. t hi*: letter 
into lier hand ! She knew not what to 
think, nor how to accoun. tor it. 

They had now entered a beautiful 
walk by the side of the water, and every 
step # was bringing forward a nobler fall 
of giound, or a finer reach oF the woods 
to which they \yere approaching ; but it 
was some time before Elizabeth was sen- 
sible of any of it ;• and, though she 
antftferul mechanically to the repeated 
appeals of her uncle and aunt, and 
seemed ;o direct her eyes to such objects 
as they pointed out, she distinguished no 
part of the scene. Her thoughts were 
affixed on that one spot of Pemberley 
House whichever it might be, where 
Mr. Darcy then was. She longed to 
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know what at that moment was passing 
in his mind ; in what manner he thon^Nl 
ol her, and whether, in defiance of 4vety 
thing, she was still dear to him. Per 
haps he had been civil, only because he 
lelt himself at ease ; yet'there h^tl been 
that in his voice, which was not like' ease. 
Whether ho had telt more of [win or of 
pleasure in seeing her, she could not tell, 
but lie certainly had not seen her with 
c >mposure. 

At length, however, the remarks of 
her companions on her absence of mind 
roused her, and she felt the necessity of 
appearing more lik*» herself. 

They entered the woods, and bidding 
adieu to the river for a while, ascended 
some of the higher grounds ; whence, in 
spots where the opening of the trees 
gave the eye power Jp wander, were 
many chai ming views of the valley, the 
opposite hills, with the long range of 
woods overspreading many, and occa- 
sionally 
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jsionally part of the strearn. Mr. Gar- 
dhrej' expressed a wish of going round 
the i^hole Park, l>ut feared it might be 
beyond a walk. With a triumphant 
smile, they were told, that it was ten 
miles Ypund It settled the matter; and 
they, 'pursued the accustomed circuit ; 
which brought them again,* after some 
time, in a descent among hanging woods, 
to the edge of the water, in one of its 
narrowest parts. They crossed it by a 
simple bridge, in charset^, with the ge- 
neral airof th^ scener it' was a ( spot less 
adorned than any they? Had. ) et • visited ; 
and the valley, here corithieted i«stoife^en, 
allowed room only for tire stream, and 
a narrow wiikv'ainidst the rough coppice- 
wood Which, bordered it« ; Elizabeth, 
longed to oqjjjtore its windings; but 
when they had^grossed the bridge, and 
'perceived their distance from the house, 
Mrs. Gardiner, who was not a great 
v^alker, coultl go no farther, and thought 

“ o^- 
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only of returning to the carriage as 
quickly as possible. Her niece ylraSj 
therefore, obliged to * submit, an tjf they 
took their way towards the house on the 
opposite side of the river, in the nearest 
direction ; but their progress was slow, 
for Mr Gardiner, though seldom able 
to indulge the taste, was very fond of 
fishing and was so much engaged in 
watching the occasional appearance of 
some trout in the water, and talking to 
the man abojjit them, that he advanced 
but little. Whilst wandering on in this 
slow manner, they were again surprised, 
and Elizabeth’s astonishment was quite 
equal to what it h id been at first, ‘isy^he 
sight of Mr. Darcy approaching them, 
and at no great distance. The walk 
-being here less sheltei^l than on the 
other side, allowed th$m4° see him be- 
fore they met. Elizabeth, howeyer 
astonished, was at least more prepared 
for an interview than before, and resolved 
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to appear and to Speak with calmness, 

ifpk.reaHy intended to meet them. Fdr 

a fewimoments, indeed/ she felt that he 
• ' 

.would probably strike into some other 
path. This idea, lasted while a turning 
„in the'yalk concealed him from their 
Viilr ;• the turning past, he was imme- 
diately before them. With a glance she 
saw, that he had lost nofte of his recent 
civility; and, to imitate his politeness, she 
began, hs they met. to admire the beauty 
of the place ; but she had apt got beyond 
the words “ delightful,’’ and “charming,” 
when some unlucky recollections ob- 
truded, and she fancied t that praise of 
Pewmerley from her, might be mischie- 
vously construed. Her colour changed* 
and she said no more. 

Mrs. Gardingr was standing a little 
behind ; and oti/her pausing, he asked 
her, if she would do him the honour of 
introducing him to her friends. This 
w^s a stroke of civility for whiclj she was 

aui&r 
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quite unprepared ; and she could hardly 
suppress a smile, at his being now seqUng 
the acquaintance of some of thosi very 
people, against whom his pride had re- 
volted, in his offer to herself. “ What 
will be his surprise, thought sh rt , when 
he knows who they are ! lle-takps ^em 
now for people of fashion. * 

The introduction, however, was im- 
mediately made ; and as she named her 
relationship to herself, she stole a sly 
look at him, to see how he bore it ; and 
was not without the expectation of his 
decamping as fast as he could from such 
disgraceful companions. That he was 
surprised, by the connexion was evident ; 
he sustained it however with fortitude, 
and so far from going away, turned back 
with them, and entered into conversa- 
tion with Mr. Gardiner. Elizabeth 
could not but be pleasfid, could uot but 
triumph. It was consoling, that he 
should know she had some relations for 

whom 
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whom there was no need to blush. She 
listened imost attentively to all that 
poised between them, and gloried in 
•every expression, every ,S{ ntencc of her 
uncle, which marked his intelligence, 
.his ta!t£, or his good manners. 

Tlifc conversation soon turned upon 
fishing, and she heard Mr. Darcy invite 
him, with the greatest 'civility, to fish 
there as often as he chose, while he con- 
tinued id the neighbourhood, offering at 
the same time to supply hipi with fish- 
ing tackle, and pointing out those parts 
of the stream where there was usually 
most sport. Mrs. Gardiner, who was 
walking arm in arm with Elizabeth, gave 
her look expressive of her wonder. 
Elizabeth said nothing, but it gratified 
her exceedingly ; the compliment must 
be all for herself. Her astonishment, 
however, was extreme ; and continually 
, was she repeating, “ Why is he so ak 
tered ? From what can it proceed ? ftp 
vo i.. m. c cannot J 
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cannot be for me, it cannot be for my 
sake that his manners are thus softened. 
My reproofs at Hunsford could not work 
such a change as this. It is impossible 
that he should still love me" 

After walking some time in this way, 
the two ladies in front, the two gentle- 
men behind, on resuming their places, 
after descending to the brink of the 
river for the better inspection of some 
curious water-plant, there chanced to be 
a little alteration. It originated in Mrs. 
Gardiner, who, fatigued by the exercise 
of the morning, found Elizabeth’s arm 
inadequate to her' support, and conse- 
quently preferred her husband's. ‘Mr. 
Darcy took her place by her niece^ and 
they walked on together. After a short 
silence, the lady fir>.t spoke. She wished 
him to know that she hat^been assured 
of his absence before she came to the 
place, and accordingly began by observ- 
ing, that his arrival had been very unex- 
pected- 
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jpected — “ for yoftr housekeeper,” she 
added, “informed us that you would cer- 
• tainly not be here till to morrow; and in- 
deed, before we left Bakewell, we under- 
stood -that you were not immediately 
expected in the country.”- He acknow- 
ledged the ftuth of it all ; and said that 
business with his steward had occasioned 
his coming forward a few hours before 
the rest of the party with whom he had 
been travelling. “ They will join me 
early to-morrow,” he continued, “ and 
among them hre some who will claim 
an acquaintance with you, — Mr. Bingley 
and his sisters.*’ 

Elizabeth answered only by a slight 
bow# Her • thoughts were instantly 
driven back to the time when Mr. Bing- 
ley’s name had been last mentioned be- 
tween them; and if she might judge 
from bis complexion, his mind was not 
very differently engag ed. 

•“There is also one other person in 
c 2 tlj£ 
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the party,” he continued after a pause, 
** who more particularly wishes to be 
known to you, — Will you allow me, or 
do I ask too much, to introduce my 
sister to your acquaintance during your 
stay at Lambton ?” ' 

The surprise of such an application 
was great indeed ; it was too great for 
her to know in what manner she ac- 
ceded to it. She immediately felt that 
whatever desire Miss Darcy might have 
of being acquainted with her, must be 
the work of her brotheV, and without 
looking farther, it was satisfactor} ; it 
was gratifying to know that his resent- 
ment had not made him think really ill 
of her. 

They now walked on in silence ; each 
of them deep in thought. Elizabeth 
was not comfortable ; that was impossi- 
ble ; but she was flattered and pleased. 
His wish of introducing his sister to her, 
was a compliment of the highest kirtd. 

They 
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xney soon outstripped the others, and 
When they ha*d reached the carriage, Mr. 
ahd Mrs GardinSr were half a quarter of 
a mile behind. 

He then asked her to walk into the 
house — but she declared herself not 
tired,, and they stood together on the 
lawn. At such a time, thuch might 
have been said, and silence was very 
awkward. She wanted to talk, but 
there seemed an embargo on every sub- 
ject? At la& she recollected that she 
had been travelling, and they talked of 
Matlock and Dove Dale with great perse- 
verance. Yet time ajid her aunt moved 
slowly — and her patience and her ideas 
were nearly worn out before the tete-a- 
tete was over. On Mr. and Mrs. Gar- 
diner’s coming up, they were all pressed 
to go into the house and take some re- 
freshment ; but this was declined, and 
they parted on each side with the utmost 
pqliten^gs. Mr. Darey*-hc«d p d the la- 
dies 
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dies into the carriage, and when it drove 
off, Elizabeth saw him walkihg slowly 
towards the house. 

The observations of her uncle and aunt 
now began ; and each of them pro- 
nounced him to be infinitely superior to 
any thing they had expected. “ He is 
perfectly well behaved, polite, and unas- 
suming,’’ said her uncle. 

“ There is something a little stately 
in him to be sure,” replied her aunt, “ but 
it is confined to his air, and is not unbe- 
coming. I can now say with the house- 
keeper, that though some people may 
call him proud, 7 have seen nothing 
of it.” 

“ I was never more surprised than by 
his behaviour to us. It was more than 
civil ; it was r*. ally attentive ; and there 
was no necessity fo, such^ttention. His 
acquaintance with Elizabeth was very 
trifling.” 

“To be,§"™ r ZJ.zzy” said her annt, “he 
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is not so handsome as Wickham ; or 
rather he has not Wickham’s coun- 
tenance, for his* features are perfectly 
'good. But how came you to tell us that 
he was'so disagieeable ?” 

Elizabeth excused herself as well as she 
coulc^ * said that she had liked him let- 
ter when they met in Kent. than before, 
and that she had neyer seen him so 
pleasant as this morning. 

“ But perhaps he may be a little- 
ighhnsical in his civilities,” replied her 
uncle. “ Your great men often are; and 
therefore I sKall not take him at his 
word about fishing, as he might change 
his mind another day, and warn me ofFhis 
grounds.” 

Elizabeth* felt that they had entirely 
mistaken his character, but said nothing. 

“ From what we have seen of him,’’ 
continued Mrs Gardiner, “I really should 
not have thwight that he could have be- 
haved in so_cruel a way by any body, as 

he 
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lie has done by poor Wickham. He has 
not an ill-natured look. ' On the con- 
trary, there is something pleasing about 
his mouth when he speaks. And there 
is something of dignity in his counte- 
nance, that would not give one amunfa- 
vonrable idea of his heart. But. to be 
sure, the good lady who shewed us the 
house, did give him a most flaming cha- 
racter ! I could hardly help laughing 
aloud sometimes. But he is a liberal 
master, T suppose, and that in the eye of 
a servant comprehends every virtue.” 

Elizabeth here felt herself called on 
to say something in vindication of his 
behaviour to Wickham ; and therefore 
gave them to understand, in as guarded 
a manner as she could, that by what she 
had heard from his relations in Kent, 
his actions were capable Of a very dif- 
ferent construction ; and tl»at his cha- 
racter was by no means s'., faulty, nor 
Wickham’s jsaamioWe, as they had been 

consider l. 
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' considered in Hertfordshire. In coofir- 
matioii of this* she related the particu- 
lars of all the pecuniary transactions m 
which they had been connected, with- 
out actually naming her authority, but 
stating* it to be such as might be relied 
on. • 

Mrs. Gardiner was surprised and con- 
cerned ; but as they wer&nOW approach- 
ing the scene ef her former pleasures, 
every idea gave way to the charm of re- 
collection ; and she was too much en- 
gaged in pointing out to her husband all 
the interesting spots in its environs, to 
think of any thing else. Fatigued as 
she had been by the morning’s walk, 
they had no sooner dined than she set off 
again*in quest* of her former acquaint- 
ance, and the evening was spent in the 
satisfactions of an intercourse renewed 
after many ytlirs discontinuance. 

The occurrtYices of the day were too 
full of inter fjrffiq Jgaia? Elizabeth much 
c 3 attention 
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attention for any of these new friends; 
and she could do nothing but think, and 
thinkwith wonder, of Mr. Darcy’s civi- 
lity, and above all, of his wishing her to 
be acquainted with his sister. 


chaKTH 
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•CHAPTER II. 

Elizabeth had settled it tlhat Mr. 
Darcy would bring his sister to visit her, 
the very day after her reaching Pember- 
lay *and was consequently resolved not 
to be out of sight of the inn the whole of 
that morning. But h^r. conclusion was 
false; for on the very morning after 
their own arrival at Lambton, these 
visitors came. They had been walking 
about the place with some of their new 
friends, and were just returned to the inn 
to dress themselves for dining with the 
same family, when the sound of a car- 
riage drew them to a window, and they 
saw* a gentleman and lady in a curricle, 
driving up the street. Elizabeth im- 
mediately recognising the liveiy, guessed 
what it infant, and imparted no small 
degree of Surprise to her relations, by 
acquainting Viem with the honour which 

she 
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she expected. Her uncle and aunt were 
all amazement ; and the embarrass- 
ment of her manner as ’she spoke, joined 
to the circumstance itself, and many of 
the circumstances of the preceding day, 
opened to them a new idea on the busi- 
ness. Nothing had ever suggested it 
before, but they now felt that there was 
no other way ofc accounting for such at- 
tentions from such a quarter, than by 
supposing a partiality for their niece. 
While these newly-born notions were 
passing in their heads, the perturbation 
of Elizabeth’s feelings was every moment 
increasing. She was quite amazed at 
her own discomposure; but amongst 
other causes of disquiet, she dreaded lest 
the partiality of the brother should' have 
said too much in her favour ; and more 
than commonly anxious Vo please, she 
naturally suspected tin 
pleasing would fail her 
She retrea ted f rom 

"*■ ’fcd 


st e\1;ry power of 


th« .window, fear- 
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ful of being seen pandas she walked trp 
and down the room, endeavouring to 
compose herself* saw such looks of en- 
quiring surprise in her uncle and aunt, 
as made every thing worse. 

Miss Darcy and her brother appeared, 
and athis formidable introduction took 
place. With astonishment did Elizabeth 
see, that her new acquaintance was at 
least as much embarrassed as herself. 
'Since her being at Lambton, she had 
heard that Miss Darcy was exceedingly 
proud ; but the observation of a very 
few minutes convinced her, that she was 
only exceedingly shy. She found it 
difficult to obtain even a word from her 
beyond a monosyllable. 

Miss Darcy was tall, and on a larger 
scale than Elizabeth ; and, though little 
more than sixteen, her figure was formed, 
and her appearance womanly and grace- 
ful. She Afis less handsome than her 
brother, hyAVf sense and good 

humour 
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humour in her face, and her manners 
were perfectly unassuming and gentle. 
Elizabeth, who had expected to find in 
her as acute and unembarrassed an ob- 
server as ever Mr. Darcy had been, was 
much relieved by discerning such* dif- 
ferent feelings. c 

They had not been long together, 
before Darcy told her that Bingley was 
also coming to wait on her ; and she had 
barely time to express her satisfaction,' 
and prepare for such a visitor, when 
Bingley s quick step was heard on the 
stairs, and in a moment he entered the 
room. All Elizabeth’s anger against him 
had been long done away ; but, had she 
still felt any, it could hardly have stood 
its ground against the unaffected cor- 
diality with which he expressed himself, 
on seeing her again. He ^nquired in a 

friendly, though general way, after her 
family, and looked and spyfce with the 
same good-humoured .ease/that he had 
ever done. ‘ To 
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To Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner he was 
scarcely a le£s interesting personage than 
to herself. They had long wished to 
see him. The whole party before them, 
indeed, excited a lively attention. The 
suspicions which had just arisen of Mr. 
Da*cy and their niece, directed their 
observation towards each with an earnest, 
though guarded, enquiry ; and they soon 
drew from those enquiries the full con* 
viction that one of them at least knew 
what it was to love. Of the lady’s sen- 
sations they remained- a little in doubt; 
but that the gentleman was overflowing 
with admiration was evident enough. 

Elizabeth, on her side, had much to 
do. She wanted to ascertain the feelings 
of Sach ofhfer visitors, she wanted to com- 
pose her own, and to make herself agree- 
able to all ; and in the latter object, 
where she} feared most to fail, she was 
most sure Vf success, for those to whom 
she endeavored. to give pleasure were 
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prepossessed in her favour. Bingley was 
ready, Georgians was eager, and Darcy 
determined, to be pleased. 

In seeing Bingley, her thoughts natu- 
rally flew to her sister ; and oh ! how 
ardently did she long to know, whether 
any of his were directed in a like man- 
ner. Sometimes she could fancy, *that 
he talked less than on former occasions, 
and once or twice pleased herself with 
the notion that as he looked at her, he 
was trying to trace a resemblance. But, 
though this mighr be imaginary, she 
could not be deceived as to his behaviour 
to Miss Darcy, who had been set up as 
a rhal of Jane. No look appeared on 
either side that spoke particular regard. 
Nothing occurred between “them that 
could justify the hopes of his sister. 
On this pint she was sqgn satisfied ; 
and two or three little circumstances 
occurred ere they parted, which, in her 
anxious interpretation* denoted a recol- 

lecTibn 
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lection of Jane, not ti'ntinctured by ten- 
derness, and a* wish of saying more that 
might lead to th6 mention of her, had 
he dared. He observed to her, at a 
moment when the others were talking 
together, and in a tone which had some- 
thing.of real regret, that it “ was a very 
long time since he had had the pleasure 
of seeing her and, before she could 
reply, he added, “ It is above eight 
months. We have not met since the 
2(>ifi of November, when we were all 
dancing together at Netherfield.” 

Elizabeth was pleased to find his me- 
mory so exact ; and afterwards took 
occasion to ask her, when unattended to 
by any of the rest, whether all her sis- 
ters were at tongbourn. There was not 
much in the question, nor in the pre- 
ceding remark, but there was a look and 
a manner vvh'ch gave them meaning. 

It was not often that she could turn 
her eyes on -^Mr. Oarcy himself; but, 

whenever 
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whenever she did ’‘catch a glimpse, she 
saw an expression of gefieral complai- 
sance, and in all that hfe said, she heard 
an accent so far removed from hauteur 
or disdaiu of his companions, as con- 
vinced her that the improvement of 
manners which she had yesterday wit- 
nessed, however temporary its existence 
might prove, had at least outlived one 
day. When she saw him thus seeking 
the acquaintance, anti courting the good 
opinion of people, with whom any inter- 
course a few months ago would haveb- en 
a disgrace; when she saw him thuo civil, 
not only to herseh, hut to the very rela- 
tions whom ht had openly disdained, and 
recollected their last lively scene in 
Hunsford Parsonage, the difference, the 
change was so great, and struck so for- 
cibly on her mind, that she would hardly 
restrain her astonishment- from being 
visible. Never, even in the company of 
bis dear friends aL^fetj^irfield, or his 

v dignified 
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dignified relations at- Rosings, harl she 
seen him so dbsirous to please, so free 
from self-consequence, or unbending re- 
serve as now, when no importance could 
result from the success of his endeavours, 
and when even the acquaintance of those 
to whom his attentions were addressed, 
would draw down the ridicule and cen- 
sure of the ladies both of Netherfield and 
Rosings. 

Their visitors staid with them above 
half an hour, and when they arose to 
depart, Mr. Darcy called on his sister to 
join him in expressing their wish of see- 
ing Mr, and Mrs. Gardiner, and Miss 
Bennet, :o dinner at Pcmberley, before 
they left - the country. Miss Darcy, 
though with a diffidence which marked 
her little in the habit of giving invita- 
tions, readily obeyed. Mrs. Gardiner 
looked at her niece, desirous of knowing 
how she, whom the invitation most con- 
cerned, felt disposed as to its acceptance, 

but 
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but Elizabeth had turned away her head. 
Presuming, however, that this studied 
avoidance* spoke rather a momentary em- 
barrassment, than any dislike of the 
proposal, and seeing in her husband, who 
was fond of society, a perfect willingness 
to accept it, she ventured to engage for 
her attendance, and the day after the 
next was fixed on. 

llingley ex pressed, great pleasure in 
the certainty of seeing Elizabeth again, 
having stillha great deal to say to ‘her, 
and many enquiries to t make after all 
their Hertfordshire friends. Elizabeth, 
construing all this into a wish of hearing 
her speak of her sister, was pleased ; and 
on this account, as well as some others, 
found herself, when iheir visitors left 
them, capable of considering the last 
half hour with some satisfaction, though 
while it was passing, the enjoyment of 
it had been little. Eager to be alone, 
and fearful of enquiries or hints from 
« * . her 
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her uncle and aunt, she staid with them 
only long enough.to hear their favour- 
able opinion ©f Bingley, and then hur- 
ried away to dress. 

But t she had no reason to fear Mr. 
and Mfs. Gardiner’s curiosity ; it was 
not their wish to force her communica- 
tion. It was evident tha^jhe was much 
better acquainted with Mr. Darcy than 
they had before any idea of ; it was evi- 
dent that he was very much in love with 
her. They saw much to interest, but 
nothing to justify enquiry. 

Of Mr. Darcy it was now a matter of 
anxiety to think well*; and, as far as 
there acquaintance reached, there was 
no fault to find. They could not be 
untouched by his politeness, and had 
they drawn his character from their own 
feelings, and his servant’s report, with- 
out any reference to any other account, 
the circle in Hertfordshire to which he 
waS known, •would not have recognised 

it 
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it for Mr. Darcy. There was now an 
interest, however, in believing the house- 
keeper ; and they soon became sensible, 
that the authority of a servant who had 
known him since he was four yeirs old, 
and whose own manners indicated re- 
spectability, was not to be hastily re- 
jected Neither had any thing occurred 
in the intelligence of their Lambton 
friends, that could materially lessen its 
weight. They had nothing to accuse 
him of but pride ; pride he probably had, 
and if not, it would certainly be imputed 
by the inhabitants of a small market- 
town, where the family did not visit. It 
was acknowledged, however, that he was 
a liberal man, and did much good among 
the poor. 

With respect toWickha®, the travel- 
lers soon found that he was not held 
there in much estimation ; for though 
the chief of his concerns, with the son 
of his patron, were im perfectly under- 
stood, 
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stood, it was yet a well known fact that, 
on his quitting- Derbyshire, he had left 
ijiany debts behind him, which Mr. 
Darcy afterwards discharged. 

“ As for Elizabeth, herjthoughts were 
at Pemberley this evening more than 
the lata ; and the evening, though as it 
passed it seemed long, ^was not long 
enough to determine her, feelings to- 
wards one in that mansion; and she 
lay awake two whole hours,- endeavour- 
ing to make them out. She certainly 
did not hate him. No; hatred had 
vanished long ago, and she had almost as 
long been ashamed of*ever feeling a dis- 
like against him, that could be so called. 
The jespect cj-eated by the conviction of 
his valuable qualities, though at first un- 
willingly admitted, had for some time 
ceased to be repugnant to her feelings ; 
and it was now heightened into some- 
what of a friendlier nature, by the testi- 
mony so highly in his favour, and bring- 

' >ng 
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ing forward his disposition in so amia- 
ble a light, which yesterday had pro- 
duced. But above -all, above respeet 
and esteem, there was a motive within 
her of good will which could not be 
overlooked. It was gratitude. -^Grati- 
tude, not merely for having oncd loved 
her, but for loving her still well enough, 
to forgive all the petulance and acrimony 
of her manner in rejecting him, and all 
the unjust accusations accompanying her 
rejection. He who, she had been per- 
suaded, would avoid her as his greatest 
enemy, seemed, on ihis accidental meet- 
ing, most eager to- preserve the acquaint- 
ance, and without any indelicate display 
of regard, or any peculiar} ty of nrmnner, 
where their two selves only were con- 
cerned, was soliciting the good opinipn 
of her friends, and bent on’tnaking fier 
known to his sister. Such a change in 
a man of so much pride, excited not only 
astonishment but gratitude - for to love, 

•ardent 
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ardent love, it mutt’be attributed *, and 
qpsuch its impression on her* was oft* a 
swt to- be encouraged, as by no means 
unpteasing, though it coterid not beexattly 
defined. She respected, she esteemed, 
shows* grateful to him, she felt a- real 
interdkt in his welfare } and she only 
wanted to know how fa gjgtagt tehed that 
welfare to depend upon MW, and how 
far it would be for the happiness of both 
that she should employ the power, whStfi 
her fancy told her she still possessed, of 
bringing on the scueu.il of his addresses. 

It had been settled in the evening, 
between the aunt and miece, that such a 
striking civility.as Miss Darcy’S, in com- 
ing to^thefn on^the very day of her ari ival 
at Pemberley, for she had reached it 
only, la a late breakfast, ought to be 
imitated, though it could not bo equalled, 
by some exertion of politeness on their 
side; and, consequently, that it would be 
highly expedient to wait on her at Pqn- 
• vol. ui. it Nxilcy 
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berley Ihe following morning. They 
were, therefore, to go. — Elizabeth was 
pleased, though, when she asked her- 
Self the reason, she had very little to say 
! h» reply. 

Mr. Gardiner' left them soopf after 
breakfast. The fishing scheme had 
been renewecfthe day before, and a posi- 
tive engagement made of his meeting 
some of the gentlemen at Pemberley by 
noon. 


JCHAP. 
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CHAPTER IH. 

m 

Convinced aa Elizabeth now w$* 
that Miss Bingley’s dislike of her had 
originated in jealousy, she could not 
help feeling how very unwelcome her 
appearance at Pemberlqyjn^at be to her, 
and was curious to kuow$rjtfr how much 
civility on that lady’s side, the acquaint* 
ance would now be renewed. #i 

On reaching the house, they were 
shewn through the hall into the saloon, 
whose northern aspect rendered it de- 
lightful for summer. . Its windows open- 
ing to the ground, admitted a most 
refreshing view of the high woody hills 
behiud the house, and of the beautiful 
oaks and Spanish chesnuts which 
were scattered over the intermediate 
lawn. 

In this room they were received by 
IVJiss Darcy, who was sitting there with 
n 0 , Mrs. 
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Mrs. Hurst and Miss Bingley, and the 
lady with whom she lived in Londoti. 
Georgiana’s reception of them was very t 
civil ; but attended with all that embar- 
rassment which, though proceeding from 
shyness and the fear of doing wrong, 
would easily give to those who felt them- 
selves inferigrr the belief of her being 
proud and reeved. Mrs. Gardiner and 
her niece, however, did her justice, and 
pitied her. 

By Mrs. Hurst and Miss Bingley, 
.they were noticed only by a curtsey ; and 
on their being seated, a pause, awkward 
as such pauses must always be, succeeded 
for a few moments. It was first broken 
by Mrs. ' Annesley. a genteel, agreeable- 
looking woman, whose endeavour to 
introduce some kind of discourse, proved 
lier to be more truly well ftred than 
either of the others; and between her and 
Mrs. Gardiner, with occasional help from 
Elizabeth, the conversation was carried 

on 
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on. Miss Darcy looked as if she wished 
for courage enough to join in it ; and 
* sometime* did venture a short sentence, 
•when there was least danger o( its being 
heard. 

Klfcabeth soon saw that she was her- 
self tflosely watched by Miss Bi'i;,hy, 
and that she could not speak a word, 
especially to Miss Darcyjljritnout calling 
her attention. This observation would 
not have prevented her from trying to 
tallc to the latter, had they not been 
seated at an inconvenient distance ; but 
she was not sorry to be spared the 
necessity of saying, much. Her own 
thoughts were employing her,. She ex- 
pected dvery moment that some of the 
gentlemen would enter the room. She 
wished, she « ared that the master of 
the house might be among-i them ; and 
whether she wished or hared it most, 
she could scarce! determine. After 
silting in this manner a quarter of an* 

hour. 
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hour, without hearing Miss Bingley's 
voice, Elizabeth was roused by receiving 
from her a cold enquiry after the health 
of her family. She answered with equal 
indifFerc-nce and brevity, and the other 
said no more. 

The next variation whieh theif visit 

r 

afforded was pr oduced by the entrance 
of servants vrah cold meat, cake, and 
a variety of all the finest fruits in 
season ; but this did not take place till 
after many a significant look and smile 
from Mrs. Annesley to Miss Darcy had 
been given, to remind her of her post. 
There was now employment for the 
whole party ; for though they could not 
all talk, they could all eat; and the 
beautiful pyramids of grapes, nectarines, 
arid peaches, soon collected them round 
the table. 

While thus engaged, Elizabeth had a 
fair*opporiunity of deciding whether she 
most feared or wished for the appearance 

. * of 
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of Mr. Darcy* by ,the feelings which 
prevailed on fiis entering the room ; and 
then, though btit a moment before she 
•had believed her wishes to predominate, 
she began to regret that he came. 

H<! % had been some time with Mr. 
Gardiner, who, with two or three other 
gentlemen from the house, 'was engaged 
by the river, and had 'only on 

learning that the ladies of the family 
intended a visit to Georgiana that morn- 
ing. No sooner did he appear, than 
Elizabeth wisejy resolved to be perfectly 
easy and unembarrassed ; — a resolution 
the more necessary to be made, but 
perhaps not the more easily kept, be- 
cause she saw that the suspicions of the 
whole party were awakened against them, 
and that there was scarcely an eye which 
did not watch his behaviour when he 
first came into the room. In no coun- 
tenance was attentive curiosity so 
strongly marked as in Miss Bingley's, in 

spite 
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spite of the smiles which overspread her 
face whenever she spoke fo one of its 
objects ; for jealousy hid not jet made 
her desperate, and her attentions to Mr. ! 
Darcy were by no means over. Miss 
Darcy, on her brother’s entrance/ ex- 
erted herself much more to talk;* and 
Elizabeth sa\v -that he was anxious for 
his sister aTrtfijtetself to get acquainted, 
and forwarded, as much as possible, 
every attempt at conversation on either 
aide. Miss fiingley saw all this like- 
wise ; and, in the imprudence of anger, 
took the first opportunity of saying, 
with sneering civility, 

** Pray, Miss Eliza, ane not the 
-wxT- R--shir* militia removed from Me- 
ryion ? They must be a great loss to 
your family.” * 

In Darcy's presence she dared not 
mention Wickham’s name; but Eliza- 
beth instantly comprehended- that he 
was uppermost in her thoughts ; and 

the 
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the various recollections connected with 
him gave her a moment’s distress ; but, 
.exerting herself vigorously to repel the 
•ill-natured attack, she presently an- 
swered the question in a tolerably dis- 
engaged tone. While she spoke, an . 
involuntary glance shewed her Darcy 
with an heightened cojnolexiop, ear- 
nestly looking at her, his sister 

overcome with confusion, and unable t»- 
lift^ up her eyes. Mad Miss Bingley 
known what pain she was then giving 
her beloved, friend, she undoubtedly 
would have refrained from the hint; 
but she had merely intended to discom- 
pose Elizabeth, by bringing forward the 
idea, of a man to whom she believed 
her partial, to make her betray a sen- 
sibility which might injure her in Darcy’s 
opinion, and perhaps to remind the 
latter of all the follies and absurdities, 
by which some part of her family were 
esnnected with that corps. Not a syi- 
n 3 - lable - ' 
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lable had ever reached her of Miss 
Darcy’s meditated elopement. To no 
creature had it been revealed, where 
secresy was possible, except to Eliza- 
beth ; and from . all Bingley’s connections 
her brother was particularly anxious to 
conceal it, from that very wish tfhich 
Elizabeth had long ago attributed to 
him, of their*' becoming hereafter her 
own. He had certainly formed such a 
plan, and without meaning that it should 
affect his endeavour to separate him 
■ from Miss Bennet, it is probable that 
it might add something to his lively 
concern for the welfare of his friend. 

Elizabeth’s collected behaviour, how- 
ever, soon quieted his emotion ; 'and as 
Miss Bingley', vexed and disappointed, 
dared not approach nearer tjj Wickham, 
Georgians also recovered in time, 
though not enough to be able to speak 
any more. Her brother, w’hbse eye she 
feared to meet, scarcely recollected her 

interest 
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interest in the affair, and the very c?u> 
cumstance which had been designed to 
turn his thoflghts from Elizabeth, 
seetned to have fixed them on her more, 
and more cheerfully. . 

Ttjeir visit did not continue 'long after 
the 'question and answer above-men* 
tioned ; and while Mr. Darcy was at- 
tending them to their QarrwigS, Miss . 
Bingley was venting her feelings in 
criticisms on Elizabeth's person, beha- 
viour, and dress. But Georgiana would 
not join her.. Her brother’s recom- 
mendation was enough to ensure her 
favour : his judgment could not err, and 
he had spoken in such terms of Eliza- 
beth, as'to leave Georgiana without the 
power of finding her otherwise than lovely 
and amiable. When Darcy returned to 
the saloon, Miss Bingley could not help 
repeating to him some part of what she * 
hud been saying to his sister. 

“ How very ill Eliza Bennct looks ' 

this . 
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this morning, Mr. Darcy,” she cried ; 
“ I never in my life saw any one so 
much altered as she is since the winter; 
She is grown so brown and coarse! 
Louisa and I were agreeing that we 
should not have known her again.’fr 

However little Mr. Darcy might have 
liked such an address, he contented him- 
• self with coolly replying, that he per- 
ceived no other alteration than her being 
rather tanned,— no miraculous conse- 
quence of travelling iti the summer. 

“ For my own part,’’ she rejoined, 
“ I must confess that I never could see 
any beauty in her. Pier face is too thin : 
her complexion has no brilliancy ; and 
her features are not at all handsome. 
Her nose wants character; there is 
nothing marked in its lines. % Her teeth 
are tolerable, but not out of the common 
way ; and as for her eyes, which have 
sometimes been called so fine, I never 
could perceive any thing extraordinary 

in 
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in them. They have a sharp, shrewish 
look, which I do not like at all; and in 
her air altogether, there is a self-suffi- 
'ciency without fashion, which is in- 
* tolerable.” 

Persuaded as Miss Bingley was that 
Dardy admired Elizabeth, this was not 
the best method of recommending her- 
self ; but angry, people art not always 
wise; and in seeing him at last look 
somewhat nettled, she had all the sue- 
cess she expected. He was resolutely 
silent however*; and, from a determina- 
tion of making him speak, she continued, 

“ I remember, when we first knew 
her in Hertfordshire, h'ow amazed we 
all were* to find that she was a reputed 
beauty ; and I particularly recollect your 
saying one night, after they had been 
dining at Netherfield, * She a beauty ! — 
I should as soon call her mother a wit.' 
But afterwards she seemed to improve 
on you, and I believe you thought her 
rather pretty at one time.” 
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“ Yes,” replied Darcy, who could 
contain himself no longer, “ but that 
was only when I first kn£w her, for it is 
many months since I have considered 
her as. one of the handsomest women of 
my acquaintance.” / 

He then went away, and Miss Bingley 
was left to all- the satisfaction of having 
forced h*ith*to say what gave no one any 
pain but herself. 

Mrs. Gardiner and Elizabeth talked of 
all that had occurred, during their 
visit, as they returned, exjeept what had 
particularly interested them both. The 
looks and behaviour, of every body they 
had seen were discussed, except of the 
person who had mostly engaged their 
attention. They talked of his sister, 
his friends, hi$ house, his^fruit, of 
every thiirg but himself; yet Elizabeth 
was longing to know what Mrs. Gardi- 
ner thought of him, and Mrs. Gardiner 
would have been highly gratified by hey 
niece’s beginning the*subject. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

. Elizabeth had been a good deal dis- 
appointed in not finding a letter from 
'Jane, on their first arrival at Lambton; 
and tfiis disappointment had been re- 
newed on each of the mornings that 
bad now been spent there; but # on the 
third, her repining waS'over, and her 
sister justified by the receipt of two 
letters from her at once, on one of 
which 'was marked that it had been mis- 
sent elsewhere.* Elizabeth was not sur- 
prised at it, Js Jane had written the 
direction remarkably'ill. 

They had just been prepaiing to walk 
as tjie letter^ came in ; and her uncle 
and aunt, leaving her to enjoy them in 
quiet, set off- by themselves. The one 
missent must be first attended to; it 
had been written five days ago. The 
beginning contained an account of all 
their little parties and engagements, 

with 
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with such news as the country afforded ; 
but the latter half, which was dated a 
day later, and written in evident agita- t 
tion, gave more important intelligence. * 
It was to this effect: 

“ Since writing the above, dearest 
Lizzy, something has occurred bf a 
most unexpected and serious nature ; 

C. t 

but I am afraid of alarming • you — be 
* assured that we are all well. What I 
. have to say relates to poor Lydia, An 
express came at twelve last night, just 
as we were all gone to bed, from Colonel 
Forstee, to inform us thal she was gone 
oft' to Scotland with one of his officers; 
to own the truth, with Wickham! — 
Imagine our surprise. To t Kitty, how- 
ever, it does not seem so wholly unex- 
pected. I am very, very ^>orry. So 
imprudent a match on both sides! — 
But I am willing to hope the best, and 
that his character has been misunderstood. 
Thoughtless and indiscreet I can easily 
believe him, but this step (and *ct us 
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rejoice over it) marks nothing bad at 
heart. His choice is disinterested at 
least,’ for he must know my father can 
give her nothing. Our poor mother is 
s\dly grieved. My father bears it better. 
How thankful am I, that we never let 
them know what has been said against 
him ; we .must forget it ourselves. They 
were off Saturday night about twelve, 
as is conjectured, but were not missed 
till yesterday morning at eight. The 
express was sent off directly. My dear 
Lizzy, they must have passed within ten 
miles of us. Colonel Forster gives us 
reason to expect him here soon. Lydia 
left a few lines for his wife, informing 
her of their intention. I must conclude, 
for I cannot be long from my poor 
mother. I am afraid you will not be 
able to make it out, but I hardly know 
what 1 have wiitten.” 

Without allowing herself time for con- 
sideration, and scarcely knowing what 

she 
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she felt, Elizabeth on finishing this letter, 
instantly seized the other, and opening 
it with the utmost impatience, read as 
follows : it had been written a day later 
than the conclusion of the first. 

“ By this time, my dearest sister, you 
have received mv hurried letter ; i wish 
this may be more intelligible, but though 
not confined tor time, my head is so be- 
wildered that I cannotansvver for being co- 
herent. Dearest Lizzy, I hardly know what 
I would write, bin I have bad news for 
you, and it cannot be del.tyed. Impru- 
dent as a marriage between Mr. Wick- 
ham and our poor Lydia would be, we 
are now anxious to be assured it has 


taken place, for there is but too much 
reason to fear they are not gone to Scot- 
land. Colonel Forster came yesterday, 
having left Brighton the day before, not 


many hours after the express. Tnough 
Lydia’s short letter to Mrs. F. gave them 


to understand that they were going, to 


, Gretna 
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Gretna Green, something was dropped 
by Denny expressing his belief that W. 
never intended to go there, or to marry 
Lydia at all, which was repeated to Colo- 
nel F. who instantly taking the alarm, 
set off from B. intending to trace their 
route* 1 ' He did trace them easjly to Clap- 
ham, but tlo farther; for on entering that 
place they removed into a hackney- 
coach and dismissed the chaise that 
brought them from Epsom. All that is 
known after this is. that they were seen, 
to continue the London road. I know 
not what to think. After making every 
* possible enquiry on that side London* 
Colonel E. came on into Hertfordshire, 
anxiously renewing them at all the turn- 
pikes, and at the inns in Barnet and 
Hatfield, but without any success, no 
such people had been seen to pass through. 
With the kindest concern he came on 
to Longbourn, and broke his apprehen* 
sions to us in a manner most creditable 

to 
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to his heart. I am sincerely grieved 
for him and Mrs. F. but no one can 
throw any blame on them. Our distress, 
my dear Lizzy, is very great. My father 
and mother believe the worst, but I can- 
not think so ill of him. Many circum- 
stances mi^ht make it more eligible for 
them to be married privately in town 
than to pursue their first plan ; and even 
if he could form such a design against a 
young woman of Lydia’s connections, 
which is not likely, can I suppose her so 
lost to every thing ?-«-Impossible. I 
grieve to find, however, that Colonel F. 
is not disposed to depend upon their ' 
marriages he shook his head when I 
expressed my hopes, and said he feared 
W. was not a man to be trusted. My 
poor mother is really ill and keeps her 
room. Could she exert herself it would 
be better, but this is not to be expected ; 
and as tq my father, I never in my life 
.saw him so affected. Poor Kitty has 

anger 



anger for having concealed their attach- 
ment ; but as it was a matter of confi- 
dence one cannot* wonder. I am truly 
glad, dearest Lizzy, that you have been 
spared something of these distressing 
scenes;»but now as the first shock is 
over, Shall I own that I long for your 
return ? lam not so selfish, however, 
as to press for it, if inconvenient. Adieu. 

I take up my pen again to do, what I 
have just told you I would not, but cir- 
cumstances are such, that I cannot help 
earnestly begging you all to come here, 
as soon as possible. ‘ I know my dear 
uncle and aunt so we.H, that I am not 
afraid of requesting it, though I have 
still something more to ask of the for- 
mer. My father is going to London 
with Colonel Forster instantly, to try to 
discover her. What he means to do, I 
am sure I know not ; but his excessive* 
distress will not allow him to pursue 
any measure in the best and safest way, 

. and 
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and Colonel Forster is obliged to be at 
Brighton again to-morrow evening. In 
such an exigence my ’uncle’s adyice and 
assistance would be every thing in the 
world ; he will immediately comprehend 
what I must feel, and I rely upon his 
goodness.” , 

“ Oh !• where, where is my uncle ?” 
cried *Etfzabeth, darting from her seat as 
she finished the letter, in eagerness .to 
follow him, without losing a moment of 
the time so precious ; but as she reached 
the door, it was opened e by a servant, and 
Mr. Darcy appeared. Her pale face and 
impetuous manner made him stgrt, and 
before he could recover himself enough 
to speak, she, in whose mind every idea 
was ‘superseded by Lydia’s situation, 
hastily exclaimed, “ I be^your pardon, 
but I must leave you. I must find Mr. 
.Gardiner this moment, on business that 
cannot be delayed ; I have not an instant 
to lose.” 


“ Good 
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** Good God 1 what is the matter?’ 1 
cried he, with more feeling than polite- 
ness ; then recollficting himself, “ I will 
.Aot detain you a minute, but let me, or 
Iqt the servant, go after Mr. and Mrs. 
Ghrdifter. You are not well enough ; — 
you cannot go yourself. 11 

Elizabeth hesitated, but 'her. knees 
trembled under her, and she felt how 
little would be gained by her attempting 
to pursue them. Calling back the ser- 
vant, therefore, 6he commissioned him, 
though in so breathless an accent as 
made her almost unintelligible, to fetch 
his master and mistress heme, instantly. 

On his quitting the room, she sat 
down, urlable to support herself, and 
looking so miserably ill* 'that it was im- 
possible for Darcy to leave her, or to 
refrain from saying, in a tone of gentle- 
ness and commiseration, “ Let me call 
your maid. Is there nothing you could 
talje, to give you present relief? — A 

glass 
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glass of. wine shall Iiget you one ? — 
You are very ilL” 

“ No, I thank you she replied, en- 
deavouring- to recover herself. “ Thefe 
is nothing the matter with met I am 
quite well. I am only distressed b^> some 
dreadful news which. I. have just received 
from Longhourn.” 

She hurst into tears as she alluded to 
it, and for a few minutes could not speak 
another word. Darcy, in wretched sus'- 
pense, could only say something ihciis- 
'tinctly of his concern, .and observe her 
in compassionate silence. At length, 
she spoke again. < “ I have just had a 
letter from Jane, with such dreadful 
news.- It cannot be concealed from any 
one. My youngest sister -has left all 
her friends— has eloped ; — has thrown 
herself into the power of-»*of Mr. Wick- 
ham* They are gone off ! together from 
Brighton. You know him too well to 
doubt the- rest. She has no money, no 

conhec- 
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connections, nothing that can tempt 
him to — she is lost for ever.” 

Darcy was fixed in astonishment. 

• ‘AWheb I consider," she added, in a yet 
n$ire agitatedVoiCCi “ that 1 might have 
presented it !— / who knew what he 
was. Had I but txplained some part of 
it only— some part of what I learnt, to ' 
my own family ! Had his character 
been known, this could not have hap- 
pened. But it is all, all too late now.” 

am grieved, indeed,” cried Darcy ; 
“ grieved— -shocked. But is it certain, 
absolutely oertain ?” * 

“ Olvyes !— They left Brighton toge- 
ther on Sunday night, and were tfaCed 
almost to London, but not beyond ; they 
are certainly not gone to Scotland.” 

“ And what has beeri done, what has 
been attempted, to recover her P 

“ My father 'is gOne to London, and 
Jane has written to beg my uncle's Im- 
mediate assistance, and we shall be offj 
Von. m. e * •! 
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I hope, in half an hour. But nothing 
can be done ; I know very well that no- 
thing can be done. How. is such a man 
to be worked on ? How are they eveji. 
to be discovered ? I have not the stnafk 
lest hope. It is every way horrible P . 

Darcy shook his head in silent acquies- 
cence. 

“ When my eyes were opened to his 
real character. — Oh ! had I known what 
I ought, what I dared, to do ! But I 
knew not — I was afraid of doing 1 ' too 
much. Wretched, wretched, mistake!” 

Darcy made no answer. He seemed 
scarcely to hear her, and was walking up 
and down the room in earnest medita- 
tion ; his brow contracted, his air 
gloomy. Elizabeth soon observed, and 
instantly understood it. Her power 
was sinking; every irfhing must sink 
under such a proof of family weakness, 
such ail assurance of the deepest dis- 
grace. She could neither wonder nor 

.condemn 
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condemn, but»the belief of his self-con- 
quest brought nothing consolatory to 
her bosom, afforded no palliation pf her 
dSa tfe ss. It was, on the contrary, exactly 
0 <(lculat§d to make her understand her 
own''- wishes ; and never had she so 
honestly felt that she could have loved 
him, as now, when all love must be fain. 

But self, though it would intrude, 
could not engross her. Lydia — the 
hun^jiption, the misery, she was bringing 
on them all, soon swallowed up every 
private care ; and covering her face with 

her handkerchief, Elizabeth was soon 

* • 

lost to every thing else ; and, after a 
pause of several minutes, was only re- 
called to, a sense of her situation by the 
voice of her companion, who, in a man- 
ner, which- though it spoke compassion, 
spoke likewise restraint, said, “ I am 
afraid you have been long desiring my 
absence, nor have I any thing to plead in 
excuse* pf my stay, but real, though un- 
e 2 availing, 
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availing, concern. Would to heaven 
that any thing could either said or 
done on my part, that might offer con*, 
solation to such distress.— But I wili ng 
torment you with vain wishes, f whicK 
may seem purposely to ask fcfir your 
thanks. This unfortunate affair* will, I 
fear, prevent my sister’s having the plea- 
sure of seeing you at Pemberley to day." 

“ Oh, yes. Be so kind as to apologize 
for us to Miss Darcy. Say that urgent 
business calls us home immediately. 
Conceal the unhappy truth as long as it 
is possible.— I know it cannot be long.” 

He readily assured her of his secrecy — 
again expressed his sorrow for her dis- 
tress, wished it a happier conclusion 
than there was at present reason to hope, 
and leaving his compliments for her 
relations, with only one serious, parting, 
look, went away 

As he quitted the room, Elizabeth 
felt how improbable it was that they 

should 
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should ever see each other again on such 
terms of cordiality as had marked their 
•several meetings |n Derbyshire; and as 
she threw a. retrospective glance over the 
Wnole of their acquaintance, so full of 
cotyraclicLions and varieties, sighed at 
the perverseness of those feelings which 
would now have promoted its continu- 
ance, and would formerly, have fejoiced 
in its termination; 

If gratitude and esteem are good foun- 
daTitfns of affection, Elizabeth’s change 
of sentiment will be neither improbable 
nor faulty. But if otherwise, if the re- 
gard springing from such sources is un- 
reasonable or unnatural, in comparison 
of what is *so qften described as arising 
on a first interview with its object, and 
even before two words have been ex- 
changed, nothing can be said in her de- 
fence, except that she had given some- 
what of a trial to the latter method, in 
her.partiality for Wickham, and that its 

ill 
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ill -success might perhaps authorise her 
to seek the other less interesting mode 
of attachment. Be jhat as it may, she 
saw him go with regret; and in ; tjjjtis 
early example of what Lydia’s inlafriy 
must produce, found additional angdish 
as she reflected on that wretched busi- 

f 

ness. Never, since reading Jane’s second 

o 

letter, Trad she; entertained a hope of 
Wickham’s meaning to marry her. No 
one but Jane, she thought, could flatter 
herself with such an expectation, '‘bur- 
prise was the least of her feelings on this 
developement. While the contents of 
the first letter remained on her mind, 
she was all surprise— all astonishment 
that Wickham should marry agirl, whom 
it was impossible he could marry for 
money ; and how Lydi^could ever have 
attached him, had appeared incompre- 
hensible. But now it was all too natu- 
ral. .For, such an attachment as this, 
she might have sufficient charms ; .and 

though 
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though she did not suppose Lydia to be 
deliberately engaging in an elopement, 
n^ithout the intention of marriage, she 
Mpo difficulty in believing that neither 
/fier virtue nor he! understanding would 
preW\fe her from falling an easy prey. 

She* had never perceived, . while the 
regiment was in Hertfordshire, . that 
Lydia had any partiality for him, but she 
was convinced that Lydia had wanted only 
erjpoifragement to attach herself to any 
body. Sometimes one officer, sometimes 
another had beeh her favourite, as their 
attentions raised them in her opinion. 
Her affections had beeh continually fluc- 
tuating, but never without ah object. 
Theipischief ®f neglect and mistaken 
indulgence towards such a girl. — Oh! 
how acutely did she now feel it. 

'She was wild to be at home —to Hear, 
to see, to be upon the spot, to share with 
Jane in the cares that must now fall 
wha.ly upon her, iri a family so deranged; 
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a father absent, a mother incapable of 
exertion, and requiring constant atten- 
dance ; and though jjlmost persuaded • 
that nothing could bf. done for Lydi^,. 
her uncle's interference seemed of “the 
Utmost importance, akd • till lie ^nte/ed 
the room, the misery of her impr.tience 
was severe. Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner 
had hurried back in alarm, supposing, by 
the servant’s account, that their niece was 
taken suddenly ill ; — but satisfying .them 
instantly on that head, she eagerly com- 
municated the cause of r ttair summons, 
reading the two letters aloud, and dwel- 
ling on the postscript of the last, with 
trembling energy. — Though Lydia had 
never been a favourite with them, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gardiner could not but be 
deeply affected. Not Lydia only, but 
all were concerned in it^ and after the 
first exclamations of surprise and horror, 
Mr. Gardiner readily promised every 
;jsai.-»!aooe. , in his power.-— Elizabeth, 

though 
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though expecting no less, thanked him 
with tears of gratitude ; and all three 
being actuated tv QA^Sj^nt, every thing 
'Relating to tbejrl journey was speedily 
let tied. They viere to be off as soon as 
pc>ssih}e. “ But fv hat is to be done about 
Pemterley ?” cried Mrs. Gardiner./* John 
told us Mr. Darcy was herb when you 
sent, for us ; — was it so r” 

“ Yes ; and I told him we should not 
be aj^le to keep our engagement. That 
settled.” 

“ That is. all settled repeated the 
other, as she ran into her room to pre- 
pare. And are they upon such terms 
as foe her to disclose the real truth! Oh, 
that I knew how it was !” 

BiTt wishes were vain ; or at best 
could serve only to amuse her in the 
hurry and confusion of the following 
hour. Had Elizabeth been at' leisure 
to be idle, she would have remained 
certain that all employment was impossi- 
e 3 ble 
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ble to one so wretched as herself ; but 
she had her share of business as weU as 
her aunt, and.* among* the rest thejre 
were notes to be written to all thei^ 
friends in Lambton, with false, excuses 
for their sudden departure. An»ho ( ar, 
however, saw the whole completed 1 ; and 
Mr.Gardiner meanwhile havingsettled his 
account'at the inn, nothing remained to 
be done but to go ; and Elizabeth, after 
all the misery of the morning, found 
herself, in a shorter space of time thanll^ 
could have supposed, seated in the car- 
riage, and on the road to Longbourn. 
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CHAPTER V. 

.x“ I have beeit thinking it over again, 
Elizabeth,” said ler uncle, as they drove 
from Jhe town ; I and really, upon seri- 
ous consideration, I am much more in- 
clined than I was to judge as your eldest 
sister does of the matter. It appears to 
me so very unlikely, that any young man 
should form such a design against a girl 
w,h^ # is by no means unprotected or 
■frwndless, and who was actually staying 
in his colonel's family, that I am strongly 
inclined to hope the best. Could he 
expect that her friends* would not step for- 
ward ? Could he expect to be noticed 
agaift by the* regiment, after such aa 
affront to Colonel Forster? His temp- 
tation is not adequate to the risk ?" 

“ Do you really think so ?** cried 
Elizabeth, brightening up for a moment. 

“ Upon my word,” said Mrs. Gardi- 
der^ “ I begin^o be of your uncle's opi- 
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nion. It is really too great a violation 
of decency, honour, and interest, for him 
to be guilty of it. I pannot think so 
very dl of Wickham. /(Can you, your- 
self, Lizzy, so wholly gjfe him up, as to 
believe him capable of it(?’’ ; 

“ Not perhaps of neglecting his, own 
interest. But of every other neglect I 
can believe him capable. If, indeed, it 
should be so ! But I dare not hope it. 
Why should they not go on to Scotland, 
if that had been the case ?” ^ 

“ In the first place/’ replied Mr. Gar- 
diner, “ there is no absolute proof that 
they are not gone to Scotland.” 

“ Oh 1 but their removing from the 
chaise into an hackney coach ic such a 
presumption ! And, besides, no traces of 
them were to be found on the Barnet 
road." * * 

“ Well, then — supposing them to be 
in London. They may be there, though 
for the purpose of concealment, for no 

mere 



metre exceptionable purpose. It is not 
likely that money should be very abun- 
dant on either side; and it might strike 
"them that they cluldibe more economi- 
cally, though lest! expeditiously, married 
in London, thanjrn Scotland.’’ 

tf $ut why all this secrecy ? Why 
any fear, of detection ? Why 'must their 
marriage private ? Oh 1 no; -no, this 
is not likely. His most particular friend, 
you see by Jane's account, was persuaded 
ofJtis never intending to marry her. 
Wickham will.never marry a woman 
without some rhpney. He cannot afford 
it. And what'oiaimg has Lydia, what 
attractions has she beyond youth, health, 
and good humour, that could make him 
for hfersake, forego every chanefeiof be- 
nefiting himself by marrying well. As 
to what restraint the apprehension of 
disgrace in the corps might throw on a 
dishonourable elopement with her, I am 
not able to judge ; for I know nothing 

<Sf 
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of the effects that such a step might pro- 
duce. But as to your other objection, I 
am afraid it will hardly fiold good. Ly-. 
dia has no brothers to s ep forward ; and 
he might imagine, froii my fathers be- 
haviour, from bis indolence and the lit- 
tle attention he has ever seemed to r give 
to what was going forward in his family, 
that he would do as little, and think as 
little about it, as any father could do, in 
such a matter.” * 

u But can you think that Lydia is^-* - 
lost to every thing but lote of him, as to 
consent to live with him on any other 
terms than marriage ?'* 

“ It does seem, and it is most shock- 
ing indeed,’’ replied Elizabeth, with tears 
in her eyes, “ that a sister's sense of decen- 
cy and virtue in such a jjoint should ad- 
mit of doubt. But, really, I know not 
what to say. Perhaps I am not doing 
her justice. But she is very young ; 
she has never been tau,gbt to think cn 

'serious 
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serious subjects ; and for the last half 
year, nay, for a twelvemonth, she has 
. been given up ijto nothing but amuse- 
.ment and vanity! She has been al- 
lowed to dispose cl her time in the most 
idle add frivolousfmanner, and to adopt 
any opinions that came in her way. 

Since the shire were first ^quar-* 

tered in Meryton, nothing but love, flir- 
tation, and officers, have been in her 
heac^, She has been doing every thing 
■ ii^er power by thinking and talking on 
the subject, to give greater — what shall 
I call it ? susceptibility to her feelings ; 
which are naturally lively enough. And 
we all know that Wickham has every 
charm of 'person and address that can 
captivate a woman.” 

“ But you see that Jane,” said her aunt, 
“ does not think so ill of Wickham, as to 
believe him capable of the attempt.” * 
“ Of whom does Jane ever think ill ? 
And who is th^re, whatever might be 

their 
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their former conduct, that she would be- 
lieve Capable of such an attempt) till it 
were proved against them ? But Jane 
knows, as well as I do/ what Wickhanft 
really is. We both «,iow that he has 
been profligate in eve\y sense pf the, 
' word. That he has neither integrity 
nor honour.' That he is, as false and de- 
ceitful, at he is insinuating.” 

“ And do you really know all this 
cried Mrs. Gardiner, whose curiosity 
as to the mode of her intelligence tyjis 
all alive. t 

“ I do, indeed,” replied Elizabeth, co- 
louring. “ I told yo,u the other day, of his 
infamous behaviour to Mr. Darcy ) and 
you, yourself, when last at Longbourn, 
heard in what manner he sf oke of the 
man, who had behaved with such for- 
bearance and liberality; towards him. 
And there are other circumstances which 

I am not at liberty which it is not 

worth while to. relate ; hptjhis lies about 
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the whole Pepberley family are endless. 
From what he said of Miss Darcy, I was 
thoroughly prepared to see a proud, re- 
served, disagreeable girl. Yet he knew 
to the contrary himself. He must know 
that sfee was as atiiable and unpretending 
as we* have found her.’* 

“ But does Lydia know nothing of 
this ? Can she be ignorant of what you 
and Jane seem so well to understand 
*yj h, yes ! — that, that is the worst of . 

Till I was in Kent, and saw so 
much both of Mr. Darcy and his relation,’ 
Colonel Fitzwilliam, I was ignorant of 
the truth myself. And when I return- 
ed home, the shire was to leave 

Meryton In a week or fortnight's time. 
As that was the case, neither Jane, to 
whom I related the whole, nor I, thought 
it necessary to make our knowledge pub- , 
lie ; for of what use could it apparently 
be to any one, that the good opinion 
which all the neighbourhood had of him; 

should 
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should then be overthrown ? And even 
when it was settled that Lydia should 
go with Mrs. Forsterf! the necessity of 
opening her eyes to hi ; character never"’ 
occurred to me. Thai* she could be in 
any danger from the deception never en- 
tered my head. That such a conse- 
quence as this should ensue, you may 
easily believe was far enough from my 
thoughts,’* 

“ When they all removed to Brighton, 
•therefore, you had no reason, I suppf:_, 
to believe them fond of each other.” 

“ Not the slightest. I can remember 
no sympton of affection on either side ; 
and had any thing of the kind been per- 
ceptible, you must be aware that ours is 
not a family, on which it could be thrown 
away. W hen first he^ntered the corps, 
she was ready enough to admire him ; 
but so we all were. Every girl in, or 
near Meryton, was out of her senses 

about him for the first foo months : but 

% , 
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he never distinguished her by any parti* 
cular attention,’ and, consequently, after a 

and wild 

admiration, her fincy for him gave way, 
and others of th| regiment, who treated 
her With more distinction, again became 
her favourites.” 


moderate period 'iof extravagant 


It may be easily believed, that however 
little of novelty could be added to their 
fea^s, hopes, and conjectures, on this in- 
■tsrjpsting subject, by its repeated discus- 
sion, no. other <Jould detain them from it 
long, during the whole of the journey. 
From Elizabeth’s thoughts it was never 
absent. Fixed there by the keenest of 
all anguish, self reproach, she could find 
no interval of ease or forgetfulness. 

They travelled as expeditiously as pos- 
sible ; and sleeping one night on the 
road, reached Longbourn by dinner-time 
the next daj. It was a comfort to Eli- 
zabeth 
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zabeth to consider that Jane could not 

« 

have been wearied by long expectations. 

The little Gardinersr attracted by the 

sight of a chaise, were standing on the . 

steps of the house, as they entered the 

paddock ; and when tee carriage . drove 

up to the door, the joyful surprise that 

lighted up their faces, and displayed itself 

over their whole bodies, in a variety of 

capers and frisks, was the first pleasing 

earnest of their welcome. 

* V 

Elizabeth jumped out,; and, a£ter 

giving each of them an .hasty kiss, hur- 
ried into the vestibule, where Jane, who 
came running down stairs (rum her mo* 
ther's apartment, immediately met her. 

Elizabeth, as she affectionately em- 
braced her, whilst tears fill d the eyes of 
both, lost not a moment in asking whe- 
ther any thing had tJSen heard of the 
fugitives. 

“ Not yet,” replied Jane. , “ But now 

that 
* « 
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that my dear unde is come, I hope every 
thing will he well.” 

, “ Is my father in town ?” 

‘ “ Yes, he went on Tuesday as I wrote' 

you word."' ‘ 

Ahd have f<m heard ' from him 
often ?” 

* 

’-’*** w e have Heard only once. He 
Wrot#hie a few lines on Wednesday, to 
say that' he had arrived in safety, and to 
giv^me his directions, which I particu* 
begged -him to do. He merely 
added, that he Ihould not write again, 
till he had something of importance to 
mention.” * 

“ Arid my mother — Hdw is she ? How 
are ypu alt ?” . 

“ My mother is tolerably well, I 
trust ; . though her spirits are grealfy 
shaken. She is up stairs, and will have 
great satisfaction in seeing you all. Sf$£ 
does not y^t leaye her dressing-room. 
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Mary and Kitty, thank Heaven! are 
quite well.’' . 

“ But you — How are )o u?” cried Eli- 
zabeth. “ You look pale. How much 
you must have gone through *” 

Her sister, however, assured her, ef her 
being perfectly well ; and their conver- 
sation, which had been passing while Mr. 
and Mrs. Gardiner were engaged #with 
their children, was now put an end to, by 
the approach of the whole party. J^ne 
ran to her uncle and aunt, and welcomed, 
and thanked them both,' with alternate 
smiles and tears. 

When they were all in the drawing 
100m, the questions which Elizabeth had 
already asked, were of course 'repeated 
by the others, and they soon found that 
Jane had no intelligence to give. The 
^anguine hope of good^hovvever, which 
■'the benevolence of her hearf suggested, 
had not yet deserted her ; she still ex- 

^ pelted 
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pected that if would all end well, and 
that every morning would bring some 
letter, either from Lydia or her father, 
to explain their proceedings, and perhaps . 
announce the marriage. 

Mrs. JBennct, to*whose apartment they 
all repaired, after a few minutes convert . 
satton together, received them exactly 
as might be expected ; with tears and 
lamentations of regret, invectives against 
the vjllanous conduct of Wickham, and . 
complaints of her own sufferings and 
nil usage. Blaming every body but the. 
person to whose ill judging indulgence 
the errors of her daughter must be prin- 
cipally owing. 

“ If I hrfd b^en able,” said she, “ to 
carry my point of going to Brighton/ 
with all my family this would not have 
happened ; but poor dear Lydia had no- 
body to take cpre of her. Why did th<T' ! 
Forsters evcrf let her go put of theif 
Ijam surohere was some great 

neglect 
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neglect or other on their §ide, for -she is 
not the kind of ^irl to do such a thing, 
if she had been well looked after. 1 
always thought they were very unfit to 4 
have the charge of her ; but I was over- 
ruled, as I always am. iPoor dearchild ! 
And new here's Mr. Bennet gone away, 
and I, know he will fight Wickham, 
wherever he meets him, and then he 
will be killed, and what is to become of 
us all ? THfe Collinses will turn us_out, 
before he is cold in his grave } and if you. 
are not kind to us, brother, I do not 
know what we shall do.” 

They all exclaimed against such ter- 
rific ideas ; and Mr. Gardiner, after ge- 
neral assurances of his affection for her 
and all her family, told her that he 
meant to be in London the very next 
$ay,< and would assist Mr. Bennet in 
every endeavour for recovering Lydia. 

“ Do not give way^to useless al.irm,” 
added he, " though St is rigjht.jto, be 

-Wepaied- 
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prepared for. the worst, there is no occa- 
sion to look on it as certain. It is not 
quite a week since they left Brighton. 
In a few days more, we may gain some 
news of them, and till we know that 
they^are not married, and have no design 
of m&rrying, do not let us give the mat- 
ter over as lost. As soon as I* get to 
town, I shall go to my brother, and 
make him come home with me to Grace- 
clmrch Street, and then we may consult 
together as to what is to be done.” 

“ Oh ! my dear brother,” replied 
Mrs. Bennet, “ that is exactly what I 
could most wish for. And now do, 
when ) ou get to town, find them out, 
wherever they may be ; and if they 
arc not married already, make them 
marry. And as for wedding clothes, do 
not let them wait for that, but tell Lydia 
she shall have as much money 
chuses, to buy them, after they are mar- 
ried-' ^nd,' abmje all things, keep Mr. 
"vot.'ia. *f Bennet 
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Bennet from fighting. Tell him what a 
dreadful state I am in, — that I am 
frightened out of my wits ; and have such 
tremblings, such flutterings, all over me, 
such spasms in my side, and pains in my 
head, and such beating!) at heart,’* that 
I can get no rest by night nor by °day. 
And tel’ my dear Lydia, not to give any 
directions about her clothes, till she has 
seen me, for she does not know which 
are the best warehouses. Oh, brother, 
Jbow kind you are ! 1 know you will 

ipontrive it all. ° 

But Mr. Gardiner, though he assured 
her again of his earnest endeavours in the 
cause, could not avoid recommending 
moderation to her, as well in her hopes 
as her fears ; and, after talking with her 
in this manner till dinner was on table, 
they left her to vent all her'Teelings on 
thie housekeeper, who attended, in the 
^absence of her daughters. 

Though her brother and s'sierwere 

pfefsuaded 
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persuaded that there was no real occa- 
sion for such a seclusion from the family, 
i they did not attempt to oppose it, for 
they knew that she had not prudence 
enough to hold her tongue before the 
servants, while they waited actable, and 
judged* it better that one oply of the 
household, and the one whonft they 
could most trust, should comprehend 
atl her fears and solicitude on the sub- 


j In the dining-room they were soon 
joined by Mary dud Kitty, who had been 
too busily engaged in their separate apart- 
ments, to make their Appearance before. 
One came from her books, and the other, 
from her toilette. The faces of both, 
however, were tolerably calm ;■< and no 
change was visible in either, except that' 
the loss of her favourite sister, or the * 
•anger which she had herself incurred in' 
the business, bad ^jiven something more 

of hef fulness than usual, to the accents 

\ , 

P 2 of 
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af Kitty. As for Mary, she was mistress 
enough of herself to whisper to Eliza- 
beth with a countenance of grave reflec- 
tion, 60011 after they were seated at 
table, 

“ This'ls a most unfortunate tiffair ; 
and will probably be much talk'ed of. 
But v'e must stem the tide of m,|HiCe, 
and pour into the wounded bosSms of 
each other, the balm of sisterly consofa- 
tion.” 

Then, perceiving in Elizabeth no in> 
clination of replying, she added, “ Un- 
happy as the # event must be for Lydia, 
we may draw froth it this useful lesson ; 
that loss of viitue in a female -is irre- 
trievable — that one false step involves 
her in endless ruin — that her reputation 
» no l^ss brittle than it is beautiful, — 
and that she cannot be too much guarded 
ln her behaviour towards the undeserving 
of the other sex.” 

Elizabeth lifted up her byes in amaze- 

«meiU, 
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roent, but was too much oppressed to 
make any reply. Mary, however, con- 
tinued to console herself with such kind 
of moral extractions from the evil before 
them. 

In » the afternoon, the two elder Miss 
Bennsts were able to be for half an hour 
by., them selves ; and Elizabe'tThig^tantly 
availed herself of the opportunity of 
making many enquiries, which Jane was 
equally eager to satisfy. After joining 
in general lamentations over the dread* 
t ful sequel o( this event, which Elizabeth 
considered as ail but certain, and Miss 
Bennet could not assert to be wholly 
impossible; the former continued the 
subject, by saying. “ But tell me all and 
ever\ thing about it, which I have not 
already heard. Give me far the. parti* 
culars. What did Colonel Forster say?* 
Had they no apprehension of any thing, 
before the elopement took place? They” 
must, have se$n them together for ever.” 

“ Colonel 
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“ Colonel Forster did own that hi 
had often suspected some partiality, es- 
pecially on Lydia’s side, but nothing to 
give lum any alarm. I am so grieved fur 
him. His behaviour was attentive and 
kind to the utmost. Lie was coming to 
us, in order to assure us of his concern, 
before^ h^liad any idea of their not being 
gone to Scotland : when that apprehen- 
sion first got abroad, it hastened his 
journey.” 

“ And was Denny convinced that 
Wickham would not marry? Did he 
know of their intending to go off? Had 
Colonel Forster seen Denny himself?" 

** Yes ; but when questioned by Arm 
Denny denied knowing any thing of 
their plan, and would not give his real 
opinion about it. He did not repeat Ins 
persuasion of their not Hurt) mg — jnd 
from that, I am inclined to hope, he 
might have been misunderstood before.” 

“ And till Colonel Lorsfer caine hiyn- 

t seif, 
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self, not one of you entertained^ dotfbt, 

I suppose, of their being really mar- 
ried ?” 

“ How was it possible that such an ideA 
should enter our brains ! I felt a little 
unoftsy — a litye fearful of my sister's 
happiness with him in marriage, because 
I knew that his conduct Ini' '^iot been 
always quite right. My father and mo- 
ther knew nothing of that, they only 
felt how imprudent a match it must be. 
Kitty then owned, with a very natural 
triumph on knowing more than the rest 
of us, that in Lydia’s last letter, she had 
prepared her for such a step. She had 
known, it seems, of their being in love 
with each qther, many weeks.” 

But not before they went to Brigh- 
ton ?” 

“ No, I believe not.” 

“ And did Colonel Forster appeiar to 
think ill of Wyckham himsell ? Does* 
he know his real character 


“I 
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*» I rnfist confess that he d ( id not speak 
so well of Wickham as he formerly did. 
He believed him to be imprudent and 
extravagant. And since this sad affair 
has taken place, it is said, that he left 
Mery t' '» greatly in debt ; but I hope 
this may be false.” ‘ 

“ Oly/aane, had we been less secret, 
had we told what we knew of him, this 
could not have happened !” 

“ Perhaps it would have been better 
replied her sister. “ But to expose the 
former faults of any person, without 
knowing what their present feelings 
were, seemed unjustifiable. We acted 
with the best intentions.” 

“ Could Colonel Forste” repeat the 
particulars of Lydia’s note to his wife ?’* 
** He brought it with him for us to 


'Jane then took it from her pocket* 
hook, and gave it to Elizabeth. These 
were the contents ; 


“ My * 
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** Mv dear Harriet, 

“ You will laugh when you know 
where I am gone, and* I cannot help 
laughing myself at your surprise to-mor- 
row morning, as soon as I am missed. 

I a mooing to Cyetna Green, and if you 
cannot guqps with who, I shall think you 
a simpleton, for there is but ot>~^nati in 
tbe&orid I love, and he is an angel. 
should never be happy without him, so 
think it no harm to be off. You need - 
not send them word at Longbourn of 
my going, if yen do not like it, for it 
will make the Surprise the greater, when r 
1 write to them, and sign my name 
Lydia W lckham. What a good joke it* 
will be! I*cai\hardl) write for laughing. 
Pray 'make my excuses to Pratt, for not 
keeping my engagement, and dancing 
with him to night. Tell him I hope he v 
will excuse me when lie knows all, e&d 
tell him I will daryce with him at then* 
next ball we sjieet^ with great pleasure. 

e-3' 1 
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1 siwH'send for my clothes when I get 
to Longbourn ; but I wish you would 
tell Sally to mend a great slit in my 
worked muslin gown, before they are 
packed up. Good bye. Give my love 
to Colonel Forster, I hope yoil' will 
drink to^nr good journey. 

/‘‘Your affectionate friend, 

“ Lydia 

’ “ Oh ! thoughtless, thoughtless Lydia! 
cried Elizabeth when she had finished it. 
What a letter is this, t6 be written at 
such a moment. But at least it shews, 
that she was serious in the object of her 
Journey. Whatever he might afterwards 
persuade- her te, it was not on her side a 
scheme of infamy. My poor father! how 
he must have felt it !’’ 

“ I never saw any offe so shocked. 
IJe could not speak a word for full ten 
minutes. My mother was taken ill im- 
mediately, and the whole house in such 
confusion!'* M Ohl 
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“ Oh ! Jane,’’ cried Elizabeth^ ' e *^/aa 
there a servant belonging to it, who did 
not know the whole story before the 
end of the day r* 

**I do not know.— I hope there 
was.— But to b« guarded at such a time, 
is very difficult. Mymothet?.was in hys- 
terics, and though I endeavoureaMo give 
hdKevery assistance in my power, I am 
afraid I did not do so much as I might 
have done ! but the horror of what might 
possibly happen, almost took from me 
my faculties.” •* 

“ Your attendance upon her, has been, 
too much for you. * You do not look 
well. Oh! that I had been with you, 
you Jiave haiftevery care and anxiety upon 
yourself alone. 

“ Mary and Kitty have been very kind, 
and would have shared in every fatigue, 
I am sure, but 1 did not think it right 
for either of ther/$. Kitty is slight and 
delicate, aad Mar# studies so much, that 

her 
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her fiours of repose should' not be bro- 
ken in on. My aunt Phillips came to 
Longbourn on Tuesday, after my father 
went away ; and was so good as to stay 
till Thursday with me. She was of, great 
use and comfort to us all', and lady Lucas 
has been- y^iy kind ; she walked here, on 
Wednesday morning to condole' with 
us, and offered her services, or klfy of 
her Daughters, if they could be of use 
to us.” 

“ She had better have stayed at home,** 
;Cried Elizabeth ; “ perhaps she meant 
well, but, under such a misfortune as 
this, one cannot see too little of one’s 
neighbours. Assistance is impossible; 
Condolence, insufferable. Let them 
triumph' over us at a distance, and be 
igtisfied. 

She then proceeded to enquire into the 
$n&sures which her father had intended 
to pursue, while in town, for the recovery 
of his daughter. 


He 
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** He meant, I believe,” replied Jani, 
to go to Epsom, the place where they 
last changed horses, see the postilions, 
and try if any thing could be made out 
frory them. His principal object must 
be, to discover*the number of the hack- 
ney coach which took thenv-from' Clap- 
ham. It had come with a fare from 
London ; and as he thought the circum- 
stance of a gentleman and lady’s re- 
moving from one carriage into another, 
' might be remarked, he meant to make 
enquiries at C?tapham. If he could any 
how discover at what house the coach- 
man had before set down his fare, he 
determined to make enquiries there, and 
hoped it mi^ht not be impossible to find 
out the stand and number of the coach. 
I do not know of any other designs that 
he had formed : but he was in such 1 A 
hurry to be goife, and his spirits 
greatly discomposed, that I had difficulty 
hi finding out even so much as this.” 

CHAP. 
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CHAPTER Vr. 

The whole party were in hopes of at 
letter from Mr. Bennet the next morn- 
ing, but the post came it*; without brfhg- 
ing a single^Jjne from him. His family 
knew hirtf to be on all common occa- 
sions, a most negligent and dilatory 
correspondent, but at such a time, they 
,had hoped for exertion. They were 
forced to conclude, that he had no pleas- 
ing intelligence to send, but even of that 
they would have been glad to be certain. 
Mr. Gardiner had Waited only for'^he 
letters before he set off. 

When he was gone, they 1 were certain 
at least of receiving constant information 
'of what was going on, and their uncle 
promised, at parting, to prevail on Mr. 
Rennet to return to Lijngbourn, as soon 
as he could, to the great consolation of 
his sister, who considered it as the only 

security ' 
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security for her husband’s not' being' 
killed in a duel. 

Mrs. Gardiner and the children were .* 
to remain in Hertfordshire a few days 
longer, as the former thought her pre- 
sence might lys serviceable to her nieces. 
She? shared in their attendance on Mrs. 
.Behnct, and was a great comfort to them, 
ifj their hours of freedom. Their other 
aunt also visited them frequently, and/ 
always, as she said,- with the design of 
cheering and hearteningthem up, though; 
as she nevef came without reporting 
some fresh instance of Wickham’s 
travagance or irregularity, she seldottS 
went away without leaving them more, 
dispirited than she found them. 7”’ 

All Meryton seemed striving to 
blacken the man, who, but three months 
before, had been almost an angel 
light. He was declared to be in debt ifo 
every tradesman in the place, and his 
intrigues, all honoured w ith the title of 

seduction, 
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seduction, had been extended into every 
tradesman's family. Every body declared 
that he was the wickedest young man 
in the world ; and every body began to 
find out, that they had always distrusted 
the appearance of bis goodness. Eftta- 
beth, though, she did not credit above 
half of what was said, believed enough 
to make her former assurance of her/slt*' 
ters ruin still more certain ; and even 
Jane, who believed still less of it, be* 
eame almost hopeless, more especially as 
the time was now come, when if they had 
;gone to Scotland, which she had never 
■ before entirely despaired of, they must 
in all probability have gained some news 
of them. •• 

Mr. Gardiner left Longbourn on Sun- 
day; on Tuesday, his wife received a let- 
-ter from him ; it told thelh, that on his 
Arrival, he had immediately found Stit 
his brother, and persuaded him to come 
to Gracechurch-street. That Mr. Ben* 

-net 
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net hail been, to Epsom and Claphamj* 
before his arrival, but without gaining 
any satisfactory information ; and that 
Tie was now determined to enquire at all 
the principal hotels in town, as Mr. 
Bemret thought^it possible they might 
have gone to one of them, on their first 
coming to London, before they procured 
lodgings. Mr. Gardiner himself did not 
expect any success from this measure, 
but as his brother was eager in it, he 
meant to assist him in pursuing it. He 
added, that Mr. Bennet seemed wholly 
disinclined at present, to leave London* 
and promised to write again very soon.. 
There was also a postcript to this effect. 

“ I have~wtitten to Colonel Forster to 
desire him to find out, if possible, from 
some of the young man’s intimates in 
the regiment, whether Wickham ha% 
any delations or connections, who would,, 
be likely to know- in what part of, the 
town he has now concealed himself. If 

there 
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'there were any one, that ope could apply 
to, with a probability of gaining such a 
clue as that, it might be of essential con- 
sequence. At present we have nothing 
to guide us. Colonel Forster will,^ I dare 
say, do every thing in hip power to satisfy 
us on this head. But, on second 
thoughts, perhaps Lizzy could tell us, 
what relations he has now living, better 
than any other person.’' 

Elizabeth was at no loss to understand 
from whence this deference for her 
authority proceeded ; but it was not in 
her power to give any information of so 
satisfactory a nature, as the compliment 
Reserved. 

She had never heard or *nis having 
had any relations, except a father and 
mother, both of whom had been dead 
^inany years. It was possible, however, 
that some of his «jom pan ions in $, the 

shire, might b'o able to give more 

information ; and, though she was. not 

very 
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very sanguine in expecting it, the appli- 
cation was a something to look forward 
to. 

, Every day at Longbourn was now a 
day of anxiety ; but the most anxious 
part of each yas when the post was ex- 
pected. The arrival of letters was the 
first grand object of every morning’s im- 
patience. Through letters, whatever of 
good or bad was to be told, would be 
communicated, and every succeeding day 
was expected to bring some news of im- 
portance. * 

But before they heard again from Mr. 
Gardiner, a letter arrived for their father, 
from a different quarter, from Mr, Col- 
lins j whicti^as Jane had received direc- 
tions to open all that came for him in 
his absence, she accordingly read ; and 
Elizabeth, who knew what curiosities hte 
letters always were/ looked over her, and 
read it likewise. It was as follows: 


“ Mv 
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** My dear Sir, 

“ I feel myself called upon, by our re- 
lationship, and my situation in life, to 
condole with you on the .grievous afflic- 
tion you aie now suffering under, of 
which we were yesterday informed 'by a 
letter from Hertfordshire, lie assured, 
my dear Sir, that Mrs. Collins and my- 
self sincerely sympathise with you^ and 
allyoui respectable family, in your present 
distress, which must be of the bitterest 
kind, because proceeding from a cause 
which no time can remove. No argu- 
ments shall be wanting on my part, that 
can alleviate so severe a mi sfoi tune; or 
that may comfort you, under a circum- 
stance that must be of all*omeis most 
afflicting to a parent’s mind. The death 
of your daughter would have been a 
blessing in compa.isonwf this. And it 
is the moie to be lamented, because there 
is reason to suppose, as my dear Charlotte 
informs me, that this licentiousness pf 

behaviour 
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behaviour is your daughter, has proceed- 
ed from a faulty degree of indulgence, 
theugh, at the same time,£for the conso- 
lation of yourself and Mrs. Bennet, I am 
inclined to think that her own disposition 
md&t be natuplly bad, or she could'not 
be gfoilty of such an enormity, at so early » 
an age. Hovvsqever that may be, you 
are grievously to be pitied, in which opi- 
nion I am not only joined by Mrs. Col- 
lins, but likewise by lady Catherine and t 
liei daughter, to whom I have related 
the affair. Thfey agree with me in appre- 
hending that this false step in one daugh- 
ter, will be injurious to the fortunes of 
all the others, for who, as lady Catherine 
herself condescendingly says, will con- 
nect themselves with such a family. 
And this consideration leads me more- 
over jfeo reflect with augmented satisfac- 
tion on a certain el'ent of last November, 
for had it been otherwise, I must have 
been involved in ^11 your sorrow and dis- 
grace. 
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grace. Let me advise you then, my 
dear Sir, to console yourself as much as 
possible, to throw off your unworthy 
child from your affection for ever, and 
leave her to reap the fruits of her own 
heinous offence. ^ • 

“ I am, dear Sir, &c. 

Mr. Gardiner did not write again, 
till he had received an answer from 

< 

Colonel Forster ; and then he had no- 
thing of a pleasant nature to scud. It 
was not known that Wickham had a sin- 
gle relation, with whom he kept up any 
connection, and it Yvas certain that he 
had no near one living. His former ac- 
quaintance bad been numerous; butsmee 
he had been in the militia, it did not ap- 
pear that he was on terms of particular 
friendship with any of 'them. There 
was no one therefore who could be point- 
ed out, as likely to give any news of him. 
And ifi the wretched state of his own 

finances. 
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finances, ther£ was a very powerful mo- 
tive for secrecy, in addition to his fear of 
discovery by Lydia’s relations, for it had 
just tratfspired that he had left gaming 
debts behind him, to a very considerable 
amount. Colonel Forster believed that 
more than a thousand ppunds would be. 
necessary to clear his expences at Brigh- 
ton. He owed a good deal in the town, 
but his debts of honour were still more 
formidable. Mr. Gardiner did not at- 
tempt to conceal these particulars from 
the Longbourn family, Jane heard them 
with horror. “ A gamester*!” she cried. 
“ This is wholly unexpected. I had not 
an idea of it.” 

Mr. Gardner added in his letter, that 
they might expect to see their father at 
home on the following day, which was 
Saturday. Rendered spiritless by the. 
ill success of all their endeavours, he had 
\ielded to his brother-in-law’s in treaty 
that he would return to his family, and 

leave 
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leave it to him to do, whatever occasion 
might suggest to be advisable for con- 
tinuing their pursuit. When Mrs. 
Bennet was told of this, she did not ex- 
press so much satisfaction as her chil- 
dren expected, considering wh*t her 
anxiety for his life had been before. 

“ What, is he coming home, and 
without poor Lydia 1” she cried. “ Sure 
he will not leave London before he has 
found them. Who is to fight Wickham, 
and make him marry her, if he comes 
away ?” 

As Mrs. Gardiner began to wish to 
be at home, it was settled that she and 
her children should go to London, at the 
same time that Mr. BenriSTcame from 
it. The coach, therefore, took them the 
first stage of their journey, and biought 
• its master back to Longfcourn. 

Mrs. Gardiner vtant away the 
perplexity about Elizabeth and her Der- 
byshire friend, that had attended < her 

from 
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from that par^ of the world. His name 
had never been voluntarily mentioned 
before them by*her niece ; and the kind 
of half expectation which Mrs. Gardi- 
ner had formed, of their bejng followed 
by a le\ter fi ora him, had ended in no- 
thing. t EligaJriHh had received none 
since her return, that could come from 

i r** 1 

Feml^r|ey. 

The present unhappy state of the 
family, rendered any other excuse for the 
lowness of her spirits unnecessary j no- 
thing, therefore,* could be fairly conjec- 
tured from that, though Elizabeth, who 
was by this time tolerably well acquainted 
with her own feelings, was perfectly 
aware, that, n Q v d she known nothing. of 
Darcy! she could have bprne the dread of 
Lydia’s infamy somewhat better. It 
would have spared her, she thought, one, 
sleeples&night out of two. 

When jMr. Bennet qrrived, he ^ad 
all the appearance of his usual philosp- 
o* phic 


vol. yis-* 
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phic composure. He said as little a9 he 
had ever been in the habit of saying ; 
made no mention of the business that 
had taken him away, and it was. some 
time before his daughters had courage 
to speak of it. 

It was not till the afternoon, when he 
joined them at tea, that Elizabeth ven- 
tured to introduce the subject,!, $nd 
then, on her briefly expressing her sor- 
row for what he must have endured, he 
replied, “ Say, nothing of that. Who 
should suffer but myself ? It has been 
my own doing, and. I ought to feel it.” 

“ You must not be too severe upon 
yourself/’ replied Elizabeth. 

“ You may well warn irfFagainst such 
an evil. Human nature is so prone to 
fall into it ! No, Lizzy, let me once in 
my life feel how much 11 *! hav£ v J?cen to 
blame. I am not afraid of ben^g .over- 
powered by the impression. ,It will pass 
ajvay soon enough.” ( 


“ Do 
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'*• “ Do you .suppose them to be in 
London r" 

“ Yes ; where else can they be so well 
concealed ?” 

“ And Lydia used to want to go to 
London,’’ addedKitty. 

“ She is h *^y, then,” said her father, 
drily ; “ and her residence there will 
probably be of some duration.” 

Then, after a short silence, he con* 
tinned, “ Lizzy, I bear you no ill-will 
for being justified in your advice to me 
last May, which* considering the event, 
shews some greatness of mind." 

They were interrupted by Miss Ben- 
net, who came to fetch her mother's tea. 

“ This is a parade,” cried he, “ which 
does one good ; it gives such an elegance 
to misfortune ! Another day I will do 
the same ; I will sit in my library, in my 
night ca*|S and powdering gown, and give 
as much trouble as I can,— -or, perhaps, 

I may defer it, till Kitty runs away.” 

G2 * “I 
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“ I am not going to run away, Paprf,” 
said Kitty, fretfully ; “ if / should ever 
go to Brighton, I would behave better 
than Lydia.” 

“ You go to Brighton !— -I would not 
trust you so near it as^East Bourtie, for 
fifty pounds ! No, Kitty;. I havfc at last 
learnt to be cautious, and you will feel 
the effects of it. No officer is ever, to 
enter my house again, nor even to pass 
through the village. Balls will be abso- 
lutely prohibited, unless you stand up 
with one of your sistefs. And you are 
never to stir out of doors, till you can 
prove, that you have spent , ten minutes 
of every day in a rational manner.” 

Kitty, who took all these threats in a 
serious light, began to cry. 

* f Well, well,” said he, “ do not rriake 
yourself unhappy. Iftyou af&agood 
girl for the next ten years, I will^ake you 
to a review at the end of them.’' 


t CHAP. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Two days after Mr. Ben net’s return, 
as Jane and Elizabeth were walking to- 
gether in the shrubbery behind the 
house, «ihey Q^/fhe housekeeper coming 
towards them, and, concluding that she 
came*feo call them to their mother, went 
forward to meet her ; but, instead of the 
expected summons, .when they, ap- 
proached her, she said to Miss Bennet, 
“ I beg your pai’don, madam, for inter- 
rupting you, but I was in hopes you 
might have got some gobd news from town, 
so I took the liberty of coming to ask.’* 

“ What do you mean, Hill ? We have 
heard nothing from town.’’ m 

“ Dear madam,” cried Mrs. Hill, "in 
gr^it, astonishment, " dont you know 
thefg j*/&n express come for master from 
Mr. Gardjner? lie has been here |JuS’ 
half hour, and master has had a letter.” 

Away 
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Away ran the girls, too«eager to get in 
to have time for speech. They ran 
through the vestibule into the breakfast 
room ; from thence to the library;- — their 
father was in neither ; and they wjere on 
the point of seeking l^rn up staira with 
their mother, when the^>#ere htet by 
the butler, who said, 

“ If you are looking for my master, 
ma'am, he is walking towards the little 
copse.” 

Upon this information, they instantly 
passed through the hall ’once more, and 
ran across the lawn after their father, 
who was deliberately pursuing his way 
towards a small wood on one side of tha 
paddock. 

jfane, who was not so light, nor so 
much in the habit of running as Eliza- 
beth, soon lagged behind, while iter sis- 
ter, panting for breath, came up With 
him, and eagerly cried out, 
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Oh, Pap», what news ? what news ? 
have you heard from my uncle?” 

** Yes, I have had a letter from him 
by express.” , 

“ Wfll, and what news does it bring ? 
gooiT or bad r” „ 

“ What «rthere of good to be ex- 
pected ?” said he, taking the letter from 
hie pockets “ but perhaps you would like 
to read it.” 

Elizabeth impatiently caught it from 
his hand. Jane now catne up. 

" Read it aloud,” Said their father, 
“ for I hardly know myself what it it 
about.” 


“ Giacechurch- street, Monday, 
August 2. 

“ My dear Brother, 

“,A*4&st I am able to 6end you some 
tidings of my niece, and such as, upon 
the whol^, I hope will give you satisfac- 
tion. §oon after, you left me on Satur- 
day* 
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day, I was fortunate enough to find cftft 
in what part of London they were. The 
particulars, I reserve till we meet. It 
is enough to know they aie discovered, 
I have seen them both — ” 

“ Then it is, as I always hoped, ’’"cried 
Jane; “ they are marrieoSi* * 
Elizabeth read on ; “I have seen 


them both. They aie not married nor 
can I find there was any intention of 
being so; but if you are willing to per- 
form the engagements which I have 
ventured to make on your side, I hope 
it will not be long before they are. All 
that is required of you is, to assure to' 
j our daughter, by settlement, her equal 
share of the five thousand pounds, se- 
cured among your children after the 
decease of yourself and my sister ; and. 


moreover, to enter into'Sn en 


of allowing her, during your one 


hundred pounds per annum. ^These aie 
conditions, which, ponsidcring every 

* i * thing, 



^hing, I had no hesitation in complying- 
with, as far as I thought myself privi- 
leged, for you. I shall send this by 
express, that no time may be lost in 
bringing me your answer. You will 
easily comprehend, from these particu- 
lars, that Mr. ty'ickham's circumstances 
are nof so hflfSeless as they ai e generally 
believed to be. The world has been 
deceived in that respect ; and I am happy 
to say, there will be some little money, 
even when all Ins debts are discharged, to 
settle on my niece, in addition 'to her 
own fortune. It, as I concjude will be 
the case, you send me full {JfeWers to apt 
in your name, throughout the" whole of 
this business, I will immediately give 
directions to Haggtfrston for preparing a 
proper settlement. There will not be 
the smallest occasion for your coming 
to totftl Again ; therefore, stay quietly at 
Longbqurn, and depend on my diligence, 
and care. /Send back your answer as 
& 3 ( soon- 
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Soon as you can, and be careful to writ^)! 
explicitly. We have judged it best, that 
my niece should be married from this 
house, of which I hope you will approve. 
She comes to us to-day. I shall write 
again as soon as any thing more is deter- 
mined on. Your’s, &c.<. 

“ Edw.^53Lrdineb.* 

** Is it possible !’* cried Elizabeth, 
when she had finished. “ Can it be pos- 
sible that he will marry her ?” 

“ Wickhani is not so undeserving, 
then, as we have thought him said 
her lister. * “ My dear father, I con- 
gratulate ybu.” 

** And haw* you answered the letter ?” 
said Elizabeth. 

' ** Nd ; but it must L-* done soon.” 
"‘'Most earnestly did slje then intreat 
hint to lose no more time befOPte tie 
Wrbte. 

*' Oh ! my dear father,” The cried. 
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^ 013 ; back, and write immediately, 
sider how important every moment 
is, in such a case.” 

“ me write for you," said Jane, 
“ ifyon dislike the trouble yourself.” - 
,f Ijdjshke it yery much,’’ he replied ; 
“ bul: it must be. done.” 

And .so saying, he turned back with 
them, and walked towards the house. 

„ff And may I ask?”, said Elizabeth, 
“ but the terms, I suppose, must be 
complied with.” 

“ Complied with ! I am. only ashamed 
of his asking so little.” 

“ And they must marry ! Yet he is 
suck a man.’’ 

“ Yes, yes, they must marry. There- 
is nothing else to be done. 'But there 
aie two things that I want very much to 
know: — one is, how much money your 
under bps laid down* to bring it about ; 
and the other, how I am ever to pay 
him," 


u Money !' 



11 Money ! my uncle !” cried , Jane^} 
“ what do you mean, Sir?*’ 

‘ l T mean, that no man in ilia slhses, 

* A - * 

yoM i «ai » v Ljdia on so slight ft, temp- 
tation s ,u ' hundred a-year during roy 
life, and hit ; ilei I aui gone *’ * 

“ Tliat is \eiy true,” ^nid Elizabeth; 
“ though it had not ocfcrwred to v *be 
before. His debts to be discharged, and 
somethuig still to remain ! OfcV ft 
must be my uncle’s doings 1 Generous, 
good man, I am afraid he has distressed 
himself, A small sum could not do all 
this.” 


“ No,” said her father, “ Wickham’s 
a fool, if he takes her with a farthing 
less than ten thousand pounds 1 should 
be sorry tajhink so ill of him, in the very 
beginning of our relationship.” 

“ Ten thousand pounds ! Heaven 
forbid 1 How is half suth a surp/fti be 
repaid ?" 

Mr. Bennet made no answer, and 

e&sh 
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each of them, deep in thought, continued 
silent till thdy reached the house. Their 
ftther then went to the library to write, 
and the girls walked into the breakfast* 
room. 

“ And they are really to be married l* 
cried Elizabeth, as soon as they were by 
themselves, “ How strange this is! 
And for this we are to be thankful. That 
they should marry, small as is their 
chance of happiness, and wretched as is 
his character, we are fbreed to rejoice ! 
Oh, Lydia !’* 

“ I comfort myself with thinking,” 
replied Jane, “that, he certainly would 
not marry Lydia, if he had not a real 
regard for her. Though our kind uncle 
has done something towards clearing 
him, 1 cannot believe that ten thousand 
pounds, or any thing like it, has been 
adv4n$ed. He has children of his own, 
an^lfnay have more. How could he spare 
half ten thousand pounds?” 


“If 
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** If we are as\ r able to learn whafe^ 
Wickham’s debts have been,'* said Eliza- 
beth, “ arvd how much is settied on his 
aide on our sister, we shall exactly know 
what Mr. Gardiner has done for them, 
because Wickham has not sixpence of 
his own. The kindness of my uncle 
and aunt can never be requited. Theh?' 
taking her home, and affording heft 
their personal protection and counte- 
nance, is such a sacrifice to her advan- 
tage, as years of gratitude cannot enough 
acknowledge. By* this time she is ac- 
tually with them ! If such goodness 
does not make her miserable now, she 
will never deserve .to be happy 1 What, 
a meeting for her, when she first sees, 
my aunt !” 

“ We must endeavour to "forget all 
that has passed on either side,,”, said 
Jane : “ I hope and trust they! wjiliyet 
be happy. His consenting to maarry^ber 
is a proof* I will* believe, that he is come 

CSV 
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to 4 right way of thinking. Their mu- 
tual affection will steady them ; and £ 
flatter m^seK they will settle so quietly, 
and live iu so rational a manner, as may 
in time make their past imprudence fop* 
got tea.” 

41 Their conduct has been such,” re- 
plied 'Elizabeth, “as neither you, nor 
I, nor any body, can ever forget. It is 
useless to talk of it.” 

It now occurred to the girls that their 
mother was in all likelihood perfectly 
ignorant of what had happened. They 
went to the hbiary, therefore, and asked 
their lather, whether he would not wish 
them to make it known to her. He 
was writing, and, without raising his 
head, coolly replied, 

“ Just as you please.’’ 

May we take my uncle's letter to 
read to her ?” 

“ Take whatever you like, and get 
away,” 


Elizabeth 
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Elizabeth took the letter fiom his 
writing table, and they w6nt up stairs 
together. Mary and Kitty were both 
with Mrs. Bennet : one communication 
would, ‘therefore, do for all. After a 
slight preparation for good news** the 
letter was read aloud. Mrs. Bennet 
could hardly contain herself. As soon 
as Jane had read Mr. Gardiner’s hope of 
Lydia's being soon married, her joy burst 
forth, and every following sentence 
added to its exuberance She was now 
in an irritation as violent from delight, 
as she had ever been fidgetty from 
alarm and vexation. To know that her 
daughter would be married was enough. 
She was distuibed by no fear for her 
felicity, nor humbled by any remem- 
brance of- her misconduct. 

“ My dear, dear Lydia !” she cried : 
“ This is delightful indeed !— She will 
be married ! — 1 shall 6ee .her again !* — 
She will be married at sixteen!- -My 
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good, kind brother! — I knew how it 
would be*- 1 knew he* would manage 
every thing. How I long to see her ! 
and to see dear Wickham too! But the 
clothe^, the wedding clothes ! I will 
write to my sister Gardiner about them 
directly. Lizzy, my dear, run down to 
your father, and ask him how much he 
will give her. Stay, stay, I will go 
myself. Ring the bell, Kitty, for Ilill. 
I will put on my things in a moment. 
My dear, dear Lydia !•— How merry we 
shall be together when we meet !” 

Her eldest daughter endeavoured to 
give some relief to the* violence of these 
transports, by leading her thoughts to 
the obligations which Mr. Gardiner's 
behaviour laid them all under. 

“For we must attribute this happy 
conclus&jH),” she added, “ in a great mea- 
sure,,^ his kindness. We are persuaded 
that fie has pledged himself to assist 
Mr.»Wickjham with, money.’’ 


“ Well,” 
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“ Well,” cried her mother, “ it is all 
very right ; who should do it but her 
own uncle? If he had not had a family of 
his own, I and my children must have 
had all his money you- know, a?d it is 
the first time we have ever had any thing 
from him, except a tew presents. ' Well ! 
I am so happy. In a short time* I shall 
have a daughter married. Mrs. Wick- 
ham! How well it sounds. And she 
was only sixteen last June. My dear 
Jane, I am in such a flutter, that I am 

I 

sure I can’t write ; so I will dictate, and 
you write for me. We will settle with 
your father about the money afterwards; 
but the things should be ordered imme- 
diately.” 

She was then proceeding to all the 
particulars of calico, muslin, and cambric, 
and would shortly have dictated^ some 
very plentiful orders, had not# Jane, 

• though with some difficulty, persuaded 
her to wait, till her father wal at leisure 

to 
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to be consulted. One day’s delay she* 
observed, would be of small importance; 
and her mother was too happy, to be 
quite so obstinate as usual. Other 
scliemts too came into her head. 

“♦will go to Meryton,’* said she, “as 
soon al I am dressed, and ceil the good, 
good news to my sister Phillips. And as 
I cotoe back, I can cull on Lady Lucas 
and Mrs. Long. Kitty, run down and 
order the carriage. An airing would 
do me a great deal of good, I am sure. 
Girls, can I do any thing for you in 
Meryton? Oh ! here^ comes Hill. My. 
dear Hill, have you heard the good 
news ? Miss Lydia is going to be mar- 
ried ; and you shall all have a bowl of 
punch, to make merry at her wedding.” 

Mrs. Hill began instantly to express 
her joy.* Elizabeth received her con- 
gratulations amongst the rest, and then, 
sick of this folly, took refuge in her own 
rooih, that she might think with freedom. 

Poor 
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Poor Lydia’s situation must, at best, 
be bad enough ; but that it was no 
worse, she had need to be thankful. She 
felt it so ; and though, in looking for- 
ward, neither rational happines^ nor 
worldly prosperity, could be just^ ex- 
pected for her sister ; in looking back to 
what they had feared, only two, hours 
ago, she felt all the advantages of what 
they had gained, r 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Mb. Bennet had very often wished, 
before this period of his life, that, instead 
of Spending his whole income, he had 
iaid by an annual sum, for the better pro- 
vision of his children, and of his wife, if 
she survived him. He now wished it 
more than ever. Had he done his duty 
in that respect, Lydia need not have been ' 
indebted to her uncle, for whatever of 
honour or credit could now be purchased 
for her. The satisfaction of prevailing 
on one of the most worthless young men 
in Great Britain to be her husband, 
might then have rested in its proper 
place. 

He was seriously concerned,' that a 
cause of so little advantage to any one; 
shpuld be forwarded at the sole expence 
of his brother-in-law, and he was deter- 
mined, if possible, to find out the extent 

of 
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of his assistance, and to .discharge the 
obligation as soon as he could. 

When first Mr. Ben net had married, 
economy was held to be perfectly use- 
less ; for, of course, they were to have a 
son. This son was to join in cutting off 
the entail, as soon as he should be of age, 
and the widow and younger children 
would by that means be provided for. 
Five daughters successively entered the 
world, but yet the son was to come; 
and Mrs. Bennet, for many years after 
India’s birth, had been* certain that he 
would. This evert had at last been 
despaired of, but St was then too late to 
be saving. Mrs. Bennet had no tuna for 
economy, and her husband’s love of in- 
dependence had alone prevented their 
exceeding their income. 

Five thousand pounds w9S settled by 
marriage articles on Mrs. Bennet and the 
children. But in what proportions it 
should be divided ampngst the latter, •de- 
pended 
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pended on the, will of the parents. This 
was one point, with regard to Lydia at 
least, which was noiv to be settled, and 
Mr.TJennct could have no hesitation in 
acceding to the proposal before him. In 
t ( rms of grateful acknowledgment for 
the kindness of his brother, though ex- 
pressed most concisely, he *' n dib\ered 
on paper his perfect ay{ location of all 
that was done, aid ins wdlingatss to 
fulfil t' e engag .nuts that !• id been 
mafic lof him. ffc had uovc»* liefor© 
su{ pc’ed that, could Wichlum be pre- 
vailed on to marry hL d’i’ghter, it 
would be done with *s > h to inconve- 
nience to himself, as by tie present 
arrangement. He would scarcely be ten 
pounds a-year the loser, by the hundred 
_that was to be paid them; for, what 
with her board and pocket allowance, 
and the continual presents in money, 
which passed to her, through her mo- 
ther’s 
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ther’s hands, Lydia’s expences had been 
very little within that sum. 

That it would be done with such tri- 
fling exertion on his side, too, was ano- 
ther very welcome surprise ; for his chief 
wish at present, was to have as litt\e trou- 
ble in the business as possible. • When 
the first transports of rage which had pro- 
duced his activity in seeking her were 
over, he naturally returned to all his 
former indolence. His letter was soon 
dispatched ; for though dilatory in under- 
taking business, he was quick in its exe- 
cution. He begged to know farther 
particulars of what he was indebted to his 
brother ; but was too angry with Lydia, 
to send any message to her. 

The good news quickly spread through 
the house ; and with proportionate speed 
through the neighbourhood. It was 
borne in the latter with decent philoso- 
phy. To be Sure it would have been 
more for the advantage of conversation, 

* had 
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had Miss Lydia Bermet come upon th<? 
town ; or, as the happiest alternative, 
been ^eluded from the world, in some 
distant farm house. But there was 
much Jo be talked of, in marrying her ; 
ancf the good-natured wishes for her 
well-doing, which had proceeded before, 
from all the spiteful old ladies in Mery- 
ton, lost but little of their spirit in this 
change of circumstances, because witltf 
such an husband, her misery was con- 
sidered certain. 

It was a fortnight since Mrs. Bennet 
had been down stairs, but on' this happy, 
day, she again took her seat at the head 
of her table, and in spirits oppressively 
high. No sentiment of shame gave a 
damp to her triumph. The nrtarriagd 
of a daughter, which had been the first 
object aif her wishes^inee Jane was 
sixteen, was now on the point of accom- 
plishment, and her thoughts and, her 
words ran wholly otj those attendants of 
vor.. nr. h* elegant 
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elegant nuptials, fine muslins, new car- 
riages, and servants. She was busily 
searching through the neighbourhood 
for a proper situation for her daughter, 
and, without knowing or considering 
what their income might be, rejected 
many as deficient in size and importance. 

** Haye-Park might do,” said she, “ if 
the Gouldings would quit it, or thegreat 
house at Stoke, if the drawing-room 
were larger; but Ashworth is too for 
off 1 I could not bear to have her ten 
miles from me ; and as for Purvis Lodge, 
the attics are dreadful." 

Her husband allowed her to talk on 
without interruption, while the servants 
remained. But when they had with- 
drawn, he said to her, “ Mrs. Bennet, 
before you take v any, or all of these 
houses* for your son and daughter, let us 
come to a right understanding. • Into 
one house in this neighbourhood, they 
shall never have admittance. I will not 

encourage 
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encourage the impudence of either, by 1 
.receiving them at Longbourn.” 

\A lo>ag dispute followed this declara- 
tion ; but Mr. Bennet was firm : it soon* 
led to another ; and Mrs. Bennet found, 
witR^amazement and horror, that her 
husband would not advance a guinea to 
buy clothes far his daughter. He 
protested that she should receive from 
him no mark of affection whatever, oii 
the occasion. Mrs. Bennet copkl hard- 
ly comprehdTul it. That his anger could* 
be carried to sucfi a point of inconceiv- 
able resentment, as to refuse his daughter 
a privilege, without which her marriage 
would scarcely seem valid, exceeded all 
that ahe could believe possible. She wa(S 
more alive to the disgrace, whfch the 
want of new clothes vutjjtokeftect oh her 
daughter’s nuptials, th dMfo tay sense of' 
shame at her eloping itid diving with' 
Wickham, a for M&ffli t before they took 
place? 

It 2 


Elizabeth 
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Elizabeth was now most heartily sorry 
that she had, from the distress of the 
moment, been led to make Mr^jDajrty 
acquainted with their fears for, her sister; 
for since 1 her marriage would so, shortly 
give the proper termination to the elope- 
ment, they might hope to conceal its un- 
favourable beginning, from all those who 
were not immediately on the spot. 

She had no fear of its spreading far- 
ther, through his means. There were 
few people on whose secrecy she would 
have more confidently depended ; but at 
the same time, there was no one, whose 
knowledge of a sister's frailty would have 
mortified her so much. Not, however, 
from any fear of disadvantage from it, in- 
dividually to herself; for at any rate, 
there seemed algulf impossible between 
them. Ilad Eldias marriage been con- 
eluded on the most honourable terms, it 
was^not to be supposed that Mr. Darcy 
would connect himself with a family, 

whp" 
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where to every^ other objection, would now 
\be added, an alliance and relationship of 
tl\e nearest kind with the man whom he 
so justly' scorned. 

From such a connection she could 
no^wonder that he should shrink. The 
wish of procuring her regard, which she 
had assured herself of his feeling in 
Derbyshire, could not in rational expec- 
tation survive such a blow as this. She 
was humbled, she was grieved ; she re- 
pented, thgpgh she hardly knew of what. 
She became jeahms of his esteem, When 
she could no longer hope to be benefited 
by it. She wanted to*hear of him, when 
there seemed , the least chance of gaining 
intelligence. She was convinced that 
she could have been happy with him ; 
■ when Jt was no longer likely they should 


meet. 


, ' 7 s * * 


What a triumph for ntm/ as she often 
thought, could he know that the propo- 
.sals.which she had proudly spurned only 

four 
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lour months ago, would now have been 
gladly and gratefully received 1 He was 
as generous, she doubtful not^as the 
most generous of his sex. fiat while 
he was mortal, there must be a triumph. 

She began now to comprehend .shat 
he was exactly the man, who, in dispo- 
sition and talents, would most suit her. 
His understanding and temper, though 
Unlike her own, would have answered 
all her wishes. It was an union that 
must hdve been to the advantage of both ; 
by her ease and liveliness, his mind might 
have been softened, his manners impro- 
ved, and from his judgment, information, 
and knowledge of the world, she must 
have received benefit of greater impor- 
tance. 

But no such, happy marriage-coald- 
now teach th^^utiringf^nultitwle what 
connubial felicity really was. An union 
of a different tendency, and precluding 
the possibility of th^ other, was soon to, 
be formed in their' family. Ho\y 
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How Wickham and Lydia were to bft 
supported in tolerable independence) she 
tould not imagine^ But how little of 
permatylnt 'Happiness could belong to a 
couple who were only brought together 
fiSgouse their passions were stronger than 
their virtue* she could easily conjecture. 


’•i 

Mr. Gardiner soon wrote again to’hjs 
brother. To tylr. Bennet’s acknowledg- 
ments he jpjiefly replied, with assurances 
of liis eagerness to promote the welfare 
of any of his family ; and concluded with 
intreaties that the subject might never 
be mentioned to him again. The prin- 
cipal purport of his letter was to inform 
them, that Mr. Wickham had resolved 
on fitting the Militia. 

“ It was greatly my wish that he 
should do so," he added/** as soon as his 
marriage was fixed on. And I think 
you will agree with me, in considering a 

removal 
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removal from that corps as highly* ad- 
visable, both - on his account and my 
. niece’s. It is Mr. Wickhgm’s intention 
to go into the regulars ; and, a«Wg his 
former friends, there are still some who 
are able and Willing to assist him in fhe 
army. He has the promise ef an 

ensigney in General ’s regiment, 

now quartered in the North. . It. isij'h- 
advantage to have it so far from this part 
of the kingdom. He promises fairly, 
and I hope among difFerta^ people, 
where they may each have a character 
to preserve, they will both be more pru- 
dent. I have written to Colonel Forster, 
to inform him of our present arrange- 
• ments, and to request that he will satisfy 
the various creditors of Mr. Wickham in 
and near Brightop, with assurance&«oL 
speedy payment,' for whicffl have pledged 
myself. And will you give yourself the 
trouble of carrying similar assurances to 
his creditors in Meryton, of whom I 

shall . 
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shajl subjoin a list, according to his in- 
formation. ‘ He has given in all his 
debts ; I hppe at least he has not de- 
ceived^js^Haggerston has our direc- 
tions, and all will be completed in a 
>»t;ekf They will then join his regiment, 
un&ee they are first invited to Long- 
bourn ; anti I understand from Mrs. 
(Gardiner, that my niece is very desirous 
of seeing you all, before she leaves the 
South. She is well, and begs to be duti- 
fully remembered to you and her mo- 
ther. — Tour’s. &c. 


“ E. Gardiner.” 


Mr. Bennet and his daughters saw all 
the advantages of Wickham’s removal 

from the shire, as clearly as Mr; 

Gardiner could do. But Mrs. Bennet, 
'was not so well pleased with it. Lydia’s 
being settled in the •SSfotth, just when 
she had expected most pleasure and 
pride in her company, for she had by no 
•H 3 means 
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means given up her plan of their residing 
in Hertfordshire, was a severe disappoiftt- 
ment ; and besides^ jt^ was sueh a pity 
that Lydia should be ta£e!K*gn^ a regi- 
ment where she was -acquainted’ with 
every body, and bad so many favobritjes; 

“ She is so fond of Mrs. Forster/' 

* 

said she, “ it will be quite shocking to 
send her away! And there* are several 
of the young men, too, that she likes 
very much. The officers may not be so 
pleasant' irt General - — -’s j^iment.” 

His daughter’s request, for such it 
might be considered, of being admitted 
into her family &ga*n, before she set off 
for the North, received at first an abso- 
lute negative. But Jane and Elizabeth, 
who agreed in wishing, for the sake of 
thoir sister’s feelings and consequence, 
that she should be noticed on her mar- 
riage by her parents, urged him so ear- 
nestly, yet so rationally and so mildly, 
to receive her and her husband at Long- 

bourn, 
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boujn, as soon as they were married; 
thrift he was prevailed on to think as they 
thought, and act as they wished. And 
their mjthpr had the satisfaction of know- 
ing, fftat she should be able to shew her 
wqgrri&d daughter in the neighbourhood, 
before she was banished to the North. 
When Mr. Bennet wrote again to his 
bicither, therefore, he sent his permission 
for them to come ; and it was settled,- 
that as soon as the ceremony was over, 
they should proceed to. Longbourn. Eli- 
zabeth fftas surprised, however, that 
Wickham should consent to such a 
scheme, and, had sh$ consulted only her 
own inclination, any meeting with him 
would have been the last object of bar 
wishes. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Their sister’s wedding d^^rrived; 
aud Jane and Elizabeth felt for her pro- 
bably more than she felt for herself. The 
carriage was sent to meet them at ■ ■ , 
and they were to return in it, by dinner- 
time. Their arrival was dreaded by the 
elder Miss Bennets ; and Jane more es- 
penally, who gave Lydia the feelings 
which would have attended herself, had 
she been the culprit, was wretched in the 
thought of what her sister must endure. 

They came. Tl\e family were assem- 
bled in the breakfast room, to receive 
them. Smiles decked the face of Mrs. 
Bennet, as the carnage dro\e up to the 
door ; her husband looked impenetrably 
grave ; her daughters, algrmed, anxious, 
uneasy. 

Lydia’s voice was heard in the vesti- 
bule; the door was thrown open, and 

she 
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shejran into the room. Her mother 
stepped forwards, embraced her, and 
welcomed her with rapture; gave her 
hand with an affectionate smile to 
Wickham, who followed his lady, and 
■'wished them both joy, with an alacrity 
which, shewed no doubt of their happi- 
ness. 

Their reception from Mr. Bennet, to 
ttffoom they then turned, was not quite so 
cordial. His countenance rather gained 
in austerity i and he scarcely opened 
his lips. The eas y assurance of the 
young couple, indeed, was enough to 
provoke him. Elizabeth was digusted, 
and even Miss Bennet was shocked, 
Lydia was Lydia still; untamed, 
abashed, wild, noisy, and fearless. She 
turned from sister to sister, demanding 
their congratulations, and when at length 
they all sat down, looked eagerly round 
the room, took notice of some little 
alteration in it, and observed, with a 

laugh, 
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laugh, that it was a great while sinck she 
had been there. 

Wickham was notjrt all more dis- 
tressed than herself, but hi^jnanners 
were always so pleasing, that had his 
character and his marriage been exactly 
what they ought, his smiles and'his easy 
address, while he claimed their relation- 
ship, would have delighted them all. 
Elizabeth had not before believed him 
quite equal to such assurance; but she 
sat down, resolving, within* herself, to 
draw no limits in future to the impudence 
of an impudent man. She blushed, and 
Jane bltkshed ; but. the cheeks of the 
two who caused their confusion, suffered 
no Variation of colour. 

-■* There was no want of discourse. The 
bride and her mother could . neither of 
them: talk fast enough? and Wickham, 
who happened to sit near Elizabeth, 
began enquiring after his acquaintance 
in that neighbourhood, with a good hu- 
moured 
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hutrjbured ease, which she felt very 
unable to equal in her replies. They 
seemed each of them to have the happiest 
memories in the world. Nothing of the 
past was recollected with pain ; and 
Tsydia*led voluntarily to subjects, which 
her sisters would not have alluded to for 
the world. 

“Only think of its being three months,” 
she cried, “ since I went away ; it seems 
but a fortnight I declare ; and yet there 
have been tjvegs enough happened in the 
time. Gfood gracious 1 *. when I went 
away, I am sure I had no more idea of 
being married till I* came back again ! 
though I thought it would be very good 
fun if I was.” . ' 

Her father lifted up his eyes. Jane 
was distressed. Elizabeth looked -ex- 
pressively at Lydia ; but she, who never 
heard nor saw any thing' of which she 
chose to be insensible, gaily continued, 
“ Oh 1 mamma, do the people hereabouts 

knew 
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know T am married to day ? I was ajaid 
they might not ; and we overtook Wil- 
liam Goulding in his .curricle, so I was 
determined he should know it, and so I 
let down the side glass next to him, and 
took off* my glove and let my hand 
rest upon the window frame, sa.that he 
mi ht see the ring, and then 1 bowed and 
smiled like any thing.” 

Elizabeth could bear it no longer. 
She got up, and ran out of the room ; 
and returned no more, tjjl^ she heard 
them passing through the hall to the 
dining parlour. Siie then joined them 
soon enough to see Lydia, with anxious 
parade, walk up to her mother’s right 
hand, and hear her say to her eldest sister, 
“ Ah ! Jane, I take )our place now, and 
you must go lower, because I Itm a 
married woman.” 

It was not to be supposed that time 
would give Lydia that embarrassment, 
from which she had been so wholly free 

at 
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at ij/s t. Hert ease and good spirits in- 
creased. She longed to see Mrs. Phil- 
lips, the Luoasses, and all their other 
neighbours, and to hear herself called 
“Mrs., Wickham,’’ by each of them ; 
anti in the mean, time, she went after 
dinncr*to shew herring and boast of be- 
ing married, to Mrs. Hill and the two 
housemaids. 

“ Well, mamma," said she, when they 
were all returned to the breakfast room, 
“ and what do you think of my husband ? 
Is not he a charming man ? I am sure 
my sisters must pll envy me. I only 
hope they may have half my good luck. 
They must all go to Brighton. That is 
the place to get husbands. What a pity 
it is, mamma, we did not all go.” 

. “ Y r ery true ; and if I had my will, 
we should. But my dear Lydia, I don’t 
at all like your going such a way off. 
Must it be so,’’ 

“Dly lord ! yes ; —there is nothing in 

that. 
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that. I shall like it of al. things, 3fou 
and papa, and my sisters, must come 
down and see us. We shall be at New- 
castle all the winter, and I dare say 
there will be some balls, and I wjjl take 
care to get good partners for them all.” 

** I should like it beyond any thing l’’ 
said her mother. 

“ And then when you go away ! jrou 
may leave one or two of my sisters be- 
hind you t and I dare say I shall get 
husbands for them before*the winter is 
over. 

“I thank you for my share of the 
favour/’ said Elizabeth ; “ but I do not 
particularly like your way of getting 
husbands.” 

Their visitors were not to remain 
above ten days with them. Mr. Wick- 
ham had received his commission before 
he left London, and he was to join his 
regiment at the end of a fortnight. 

No one but Mrs. Bennet, regretted 

that 
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thofc'their stky would be so short ; and 
she made the most of the time, by visit- 
ing about with her daughter, and hav- 
ing very frequent parties at home, 
^fhese, parties were acceptable to all ; 
to av oid a family circle was even more 
desirable to such as did think, than such 
as did not. 

Wickham’s affection for Lydia, was 
just what Elizabeth had expected to find 
it ; not equal to Lydia’s for him. She' 
had scarcely needed her present obser- 
vation to be satisfied, from the reason of 
things, that their elopement had been 
brought on by the strength of her love, 
rather than by his ; and she would have 
wondered why, without violently caring 
for her, he chose to elope with her at 
all had she not felt certain that his flight 
was rendered necessary by distress of 
circumstances; and if that were the case, 
he ,4ras not the young man to resist an 
opportunity of havipg a companion. 

Lydia 
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Lydia was exceedingly tond of him. 
He was her dear Wickham on every 
occasion ; no one was to be put in com- 
petition with him. fie did every thing 
best in the world ; and she was sure he 
would kill more birds on the first of 
September, than any body else 'in the 
country. 

One morning, soon after their arrival, 
as she was sitting with her two elder 
sisters, she said to Elizabeth, 

“ Lizzy, I never gave you an account 
of my wedding, I believe! You were not 
by, when I told mamma, and the others, 
all about it. Are not you curious to hear 
how it was managed? 

“No ically ” replied Elizabeth; “I 
think there cannot be too little said on 
the subject." 

“ La ! You are so strange ! But I must 
tell jou how it went off. We were 
married you know, at St. Clement s,V be- 
cause Wickham’s lodgings were jin, that 

parish. 
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parish. Andlt was settled that we should 
all be there by eleven o'clock. My 
uncle and aunt and I were to go to- 
gether ; and the others were to meet 
.us at the church. Well, Monday mor- 
ning came, and 1 was in such a fuss ! I 
was so afraid you know that something 
would happen to put - it off, and then I 
should have gone quite distracted. And 
there was my aunt, all the time I was 
dressing, preaching and talking away 
just as if sfie was reading a sermon. 
However, I dicf not hear above one word 
in ten, for I was thinking, you may sup. 
pose, of my dear Wickham. I longed 
to know whether he would be married in 
his blue coat. 

Well, and so we breakfasted at ten as 
usual ; I thought it would never.be over ; 
for, by the bye, you are to. understand, 
that tny uncle and aunt were horrid un- 
pleasant all the time I was with them, 
ifypu’ll believe rqp, I did not once put 

my 
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my foot out of doors, though I was there 
a fortnight. Not one party, or scheme. 
Or any thing. To be sure London was 
rather thin, but however the little Thea* 
tre was open. Well, and so just-as the 
carriage came to the door, my uncle was 
called away upon business to that 'horrid 
man Mr. Stone. And then, you know, 
when once they get together, there is no 
end of it. Well, I was so frightened I 
did not know what to do, for my uncle 
was to give me away ; and if we were 
beyond the hour, we could not be mar- 
ried all day. But, luckily, he came back 
again in ten minutes time, and then we 
all set out. However, I recollected 
afterwards, that if he had been prevented 
going, the wedding need not be put off, 
for Mr. Darcy might have done as well.” 

“ Mr. Daroy I” repeated Elizabeth, 
in utter amazement. 

“ Oh, y£^l — he was to eome tlhre 
with Wickham; you know. But’gra 

cious 
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cious me ! I c^iite forgot! I ought-not to 
have said a word about it. I promised? 
them so faithfully ! What will Wick- 
ham say ? It was to be such a secret I” . 

“ If it was to be secret,” said Jane, 

: say not p another word on the subject. 
You nfay depend upon my seeking no 
further.” 

“ Oh ! certainly," said Elizabeth, 
though burning with curiosity; ** we 
will ask you no questions.” 

“ Thank you,’* said Lydia, “ for if you 
did, I should certainly tell you all, and 
then Wickham would be angry.” 

On such encouragement to ask, Eli- 
zabeth was forced to put it out of her 
power, by running away. 

But to live in ignorance- bn such a 
point was impossible ; or at leait it was 
impossible not to try for information. 
Mr. Darcy had been at her sister’s 
wedding, it was. exactly a scene, ' and 
y »\y among people, where he had ap- 
parently 
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parently least to do, and lelst temptation 
to go. Conjectures as to the meaning 
of it, rapid and wild, hurried into her 
brain ; but she was satisfied with none. 
Those that best pleased her, as .placing 
his conduct in the noblest light, seemed 
most improbable. She could trot bear 
such suspense ; and hastily seizing a 
sheet of paper, wrote a short letter to her 
aunt, to request an explanation of what 
Lydia had dropt, if it were compatible 
with the secrecy which had been in* 
tended. 

“ You may readily comprehend,” she 
added, “ what my curiosity must be to 
know how a person unconnected with 
any of us, and (comparatively .speaking) 
a stranger to our family, should have 
been amongst you at s«ich a time. Pray 
write instantly, and let me understand 
it— unless it is, for very cogent reasons, 
to remain in the secrecy which Lydia 
seems to think necessary ; and \feri- 'I 

cious 
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must endeavour to be satisfied with ig- 
norance.” 

“ Not that I shall though," she added 
to herself, as she finished the letter ; 
“ ami my dear aunt, if you do not tell 
me in an honourable manner, I shall 
certainly be reduced to tricks and stra- 
tagems to find it out.” 

Jane’s delicate sense of honour would 
not allow her to speak to Elizabeth pri- 
vately of what Lydia had let fall ; Eliza- 
beth wa$.glad*of it ; — till it appeared whe- 
ther her inquiries would receive any sa- 
tisfaction, she had rather be without a 
confidante. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Elizabeth had the satisfaction of re- 
ceiving an answer to her letter, as-soon 
as she possibly could. She was no 
sooner in possession of it', than hurrying 
into the little copse, where she was least 
likely to be interrupted, she sat down on 
one of the benches, and prepared to be 
happy ; for the length of the letter con- 
vinced her, that it did not contain a de- 
nial. 

u Gracechnrch-street, Sept. 6. 

“ My dear niece, 

“ I have just received your letter, and 
shall devote this hole morning to 
answering it, as I foresee that a little 
writing will not comprise^vvhat I have to 
tell you. I must confess myself sur- 
prised by your application; I did not ex- 
.pect it from you. Don’t think ime 
angry, however, for^ 1 pnly mean tp let 

you 
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)ou knowj^that I had not imagined such 
enquiries to be necessary on your 8ide. If . 
you do not choose to understand me, 
forgive my impertinence. Your uncle 
is as much surprised as I am — and 
nothing but the belief of your being a 
part,)’ concerned, would have allowed 
him to act as he has done. But if you 
are really innocent and ignorant, I must 
be more explicit. On the very day of 
my coming home from Longhourn, your 
uncle bad* a most unexpected visitor. 
Mr. Darcy called, and was shut up with 
him several hours. It was all over be- 
fore I arrived ; so my curiosity was not 
so dreadfully racked as yours seems to 
have been. He came to tell Mr. Gardi- 
ner that he had found out where your 
sister and Mr. Wickham were, and that 
he had seen and talked with them both, 
Wickham repeatedly, Lydia once, l-rom 
what I can collect, he left Derbyshire 
only one day /if ter ourselves, and came 

to 
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to town with the resolution of hunting 
for them. The motive professed, was 
his conviction of its being owing 
to himself that Wickham’s worth- 
lessness had not been so well kn9wn, 
as to make it impossible for any young 
woman of character, to love or con- 
fide in him. He generously imputed 
the whole to his mistaken pride, and con- 
fessed that he had before thought it be- 
neath him, to lay his private actions 
open to the world. His character was 
to speak for itself. lie called it, there- 
fore, his duty to step forward, and endea- 
vour to remedy an evil, which had been 
brought on by himself. If he had another 
motive, I am sure it would never disgrace 
him. He had been some days in town, 

before he was able to discover them : 

. 

but he had something to direct his 
search, which was more than we had ; 
and ihe consciousness of this, was another 
reason for his resolving'- to follow ,us. 


aere 
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There is a fydy, it seems, a Mrs. Younge, 
who was some time ago governess to 
Miss l)aicy, and was dismissed from her 
charge on some cause of disapprobation, 
thoijgh he did not say what. She then 
took a large house in E,d ward -street, and 
hasVsince maintained herself by letting 
lodgings. This Mrs. Younge was, he 
knew, intimately acquainted with Wick- 
ham ; and he went to her for intelligence 
of him, as soon as he got to town. But 
it was two t»r three days before he cotlld 
get from he!* what he wanted. She 
would not betray her trust, I suppose, 
without bribery and corruption, for she 
really did know* where her friend was to 
to be found. Wickham indeed had gone 
to her, on their first arrival in London, 
and had she been able to receive them 
into her house, they would have taken 
up their abode with her. At length, 
however, our kind friend procured- 
the wished- for direction. They were 
" • in 
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in street. He saw -'Wickham, 

and afterwards insisted on seeing Lydia. 
His first object with her, he acknow- 
ledged, had been to persuade her to 
quit her present disgraceful situation, 
and return to her friends as soon as they 
could be prevailed on to receive c her, 
offering his assistance, as far as it would 
go. But he found Lydia absolutely re- 
solved on remaining where she was. She 
cared for none of her friends, she wanted 
no help of his, she would not hear of 
leaving Wickham. She was sure they 
should be married some time or other, 
and it did not much signify when. 
Since such were her feelings, it only re- 
mained, he thought, to secure and expe- 
ditea marriage, which, in his very first con- 
versation with Wickham, he easily learnt, 
had never been his design. He con- 
fessed himself obliged to leave the regi- 
ment, on account of some debts of ho- 
nour, which were very pressing ; and 
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scrupled n’ot to lay all the ill-conse- 
quences of Lydia’s flight, on her own 
folly alone. He meant to resign his 
commission immediately ; and as to his 

future situation, he could conjecture 
* _ • 
very little about it. He must go some- 

wh^re; but he did not know where, and 
he knew he should have nothing to live 
on. Mr. Darcy asked him why he had 
uot married your sister at once. 1 hough 
Mr. Bennet was not imagined to be very 
rich, he would have been able to do 
something /or him, and his situation 
must have been benefited by marriage. 
But he found, in reply to this question, 
that Wickham still cherished the hope 
of more effectually making his fortune by 
marriage, in some other country. Under 
such circumstances, however, he was hot 
likely to be proof against the temptation 
of immediate relief. They met several 
times, for there was much to be dis- 
cussed. \^ickham of course wanted 


more 
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more than he could get ; but at length was 
reduced to be reasonable. Every thing 
being settled between them, Mr. Dar- 
cy’s next step was to make your uncle 
acquainted with it, and he first called in 
Gracechurch-street the evening before I 
came home. But Mr. Gardiner cpuld 
not be seen, and Mr. Darcy found, on 
farther enquiry, that your father was 
still with, him, but would quit town the 
next morning. He did not judge your 
father to be a person whom ke could so 
properly consult as your uncle, and 
therefore readily postponed seeing him, 
till after the departure of the former. 
He did not leave his name, and till the 
next day, it was only known that a gen- 
tleman had called on business. On Sa- 
turday he came again. Your father was 
gone, your uncle at home, 9nd, as I said 
before, they had a great deal of talk to- 
gether. They met again on Sunday, 

and then 1 saw him too. Jt was not all 

; * 
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settled befoie Monday : as soon as it was, 
the express was sent off to Longbourn. 
But our visitor was very obstinate. I 
fancy, Lizzy, that obstinacy is the real, 
deft cl of his character after all. He has 
been accused of many faults at different 
timely ; but this is the true one. Nothing 
was to be done that he did not do him- 
self ; though I am sure (and I do not 
speak it to be thanked, therefore say . 
nothing about it,) your uncle would 
most readily have settled the whole. 
They battled it together for a long time, 
which was more than either the gentle- 
man or lady concerned in it deserved. 
But at last your uncle was forced to 
yield, and instead of being allowed to be 
of use to his niece, was forced lo put up 
with only having the probable credit of 
it, which went sorely against ihc grain ; 
and I really believe your letter this 
morning gave him great pleasure, be- 
cause it required an explanation that 
f 3 would 
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would rob him of his borrowed feathers, 
and give the praise where it was due. 
But, Lizzy, this must go no farther than 
yourself, or Jane at most. You know 
pretty well, I suppose, what has, been 
done for the young people. His debts 
are to be paid, amounting, I believe, to' 
considerably more than a thousand 
pounds, another thousand in addition to 
her own settled upon her , and his com- 
mission purchased. The reason why 
all this was to be done by him alone, 
was such as I have given above. It was 
owing to him, to his reserve, and want of 
proper consideration, that Wickham’s 
character had been so misunderstood, 
and consequently that he had been re- 
ceived and noticed as he was. Perhaps 
there was some truth in th{ s^; though I 
doubt whether his reserve, or anybody's 
reserve, can be answerable for the event. 
But in spite of all this fine talking, my 
dear Lizzy, you may rest perfectly assured, 

'that 
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that your ’ uncle would never have 
yielded, if we had not given him credit 
for another interest in the affair. When 
all this was resolved on, he returned 
again to his friends, who were still staying 
at Pemberley ; but it was agreed that he 
should *bc in London once more when 
the wedding took place, and all money 
matters were then to receive the last 
finish. I believe I have now . told you 
every thing. It is a relation which you 
tell me is tQ give you great surprise ; I 
hope at least, it will not afford you any 
displeasure. Lydia came to us ; and 
Wickham had constant admission to the 
house. lie was exactly what he had 
been, when 1 knew him in Hertford- 
shire ; but I would not tell you how little 
I was satisfied with her behaviour while 
she staid with us, if I had not perceived, 
by Jane’s letter last Wednesday, that 
her conduct on coming home was exactly 
of a piece with it, and therefore what I 


now 
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now tell you, can give you no fresh pain. 
I talked to her repeatedly in the most se- 
rious manner, representing to her all the 
wickedness of what she had done, and 
all the unhappiness she had brought on 
her family. If she heard me, it was by 
good luck, for I am sure she dip not 
listen. I was sometimes quite provoked, 
but then I recollected my dear Elizabeth 
and Jane, and for their sakcs had pa- 
tience with her. Mr. Darcy wa$ punc- 
tual in his return, and as Lydia informed 
you, attended the wedding. He dined 
with us the next day, and was to leave 
town again on Wednesday or Thursday. 
Will you be very angry with me, my 
dear Lizzy, if I take this opportunity of 
saying (what I was never bold enough to 
say before) how much I like him. His 
behaviour to us has, in e^ery respect, 
been as pleasing as when we were in 
Derbyshire. His understanding and opi • 
nions all please me ; he jvants nothing 

, bir. 
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but a little more liveliness, and that, if he 
marry prudently, his wife may teach him. 
I thought him very sly ; — he hardly ever 
mentioned your name. But slyness 
seems the fashion. Pray forgive me, if 
I have been very presuming, or at least 
do ’pot punish me so far, as to exclude 
me from P I shall never be quite 
happy till I have been all round the 
park. A low phxcton, with a nice little 
pair of ponies, would be the very thing. 
But I must write no more. The chil- 
dren have ,been wanting me this half 
hour. Your’s, very sincerely, 

“ M. Gardx.ner.” 

The contents of this letter threw Eli- 
zabeth into aflutter of spirits, in which 
it was difficult to determine whether 
pleasure or pain bore the greatest share. 
The vague and unsettled suspicions 
which uncertainty had produced of what 
Mr. Darcy tqight have been doing to 

forward 
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forward her sister’s match, which she had 
feared to encourage, as an exertion of 
goodness too great to be probable, and at 
the same time dreaded to be just, from 
the pain of obligation, were proved be- 
yond their greatest extent to be true ! 
He had followed them purposely tb tQ*wn, 
he had taken on himself all the trouble 
and mortification attendant on such a 
research ; in which supplication had 
been necessary to a woman whom he 
must abominate and despise, • and where 
he was reduced to meet, frequently meet, 
reason with, persuade, and finally bribe, 
the man whom he always most wished 
to avoid, and whose very name it was 
punishment to him to pronounce. He 
had done all this for a girl whom he 
could neither regard nor esteem. Her 
heart did whisper, that he had done it 
for her. But it was a hope shortly 
checked by other considerations, and 
she soon felt that even her vanity was 

i 
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insufficient, # when required to depend on 
his affection lor her, for a woman who 
had already refused him, as able to over- 
come a sentiment so natural as abhor- 
rence against relationship with Wick- 
ham. Brother in law of Wickham ! 
EveVy kind of pride must revolt from 
the connection. He had to be sure done 
much. She was ashamed to think how 
much. But he had given a reason for 
his interference, which asked no extra- 
ordinary staetch of belief. It was rea- 
sonable that*he should feel he had been 
wrong ; he had liberality, and he had 
the means of exercising it ; and though 
she would not place herself as his prin- 
cipal inducement, she could, perhaps, 
believe, that remaining partiality for her, 
might assist his endeavours in a cause 
where her peace of mind must be mate- 
rially concerned. It was painful, exceed- 
ingly painfid, to know that they were 
und£$ obligations to a person who could 

never 
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never receive a return. They owed 
the restoration of Lydia, her character, 
every thing to him. Oh ! how heartily 
did she grieve over every ungracious 
sensation she had ever encouraged, 
every saucy speech she had ever directed 
towards him. For herself she was hum- 
bled ; but she was proud of him. Proud 
that in a cause of compassion and honour, 
he had been able to get the better of 
himself. She read over. her aunt's com- 
mendation of him again and again. Jt was 
hardly enough ; but it pleased her. She 
was even sensible of some pleasure, though 
mixed with regret, on finding how sted- 
faslly both she and her uncle had been 
persuaded that afieciion and confidence 
subsisted between Mr. Darcy and her- 
self. 

She was roused from her seat, and her 
reflections, by some one’s approach ; and 
before she could strike into another path, 
she was overtaken by Wickham. 

<{• r 
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“ 1 am afrgid I interrupt your solitary 
ramble, my dear sister ?’’ said he, as he 
joined her. 

“ You certainly do,” she replied with 
a smile ; “ but it does not follow that the 
interruption must be unwelcome.” 

“ I. should be sorry indeed, if it were. 
We were always good friends ; and now 
we are better.” 

“ True. Are the others coming out r” 

“ I do not know. Mrs. Bennet and 
Lydia are goftig in the carriage to Mery- 
ton. And so,*my dear sister, I find from 
our uncle and aunt, that you have 
actually seen Pemberley.” 

She replied in the affirmative. 

“ I almost envy you the pleasure, and 
yet I believe it would be too much for 
me, or else I could take it in my way to 
Newcastle. And you saw the old house- 
keeper, I suppose ? Poor Reynolds, she 
was always very fond of me. But of 
course, she, did not mention my name to 
ycJu.” Yes. 
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“ Yes, she did.” 

“ And what did she say ?” 

“ That you were gone into the army, 
and she was afraid had — not turned out 
well. At such a distance as that , you 
know, things are strangely misrepre- 
sented.” ' 

“ Certainly,’’ he replied, biting his 
lips. Elizabeth hoped she had silenced 
him ; but he soon afterwards said, 

“ I was surprised to see Darcy in 
town last month. W e passed each other 
several times. I wonder what he can be 
doing there.’’ 

“ Perhaps preparing for his marriage 
with Miss de Bourgh,” said Elizabeth. 
It must be something particular, to take 
him there at this time of year.” 

“ Undoubtedly. Did ^>ou see him 
while you were at Lambton ? I thought 
I understood from the Gardiners that 
you had.’’ 

“ Yes: he introduced us to hi* sister.’* 

i 

“ And do you like her ?” 1 Very 
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“ Very muph.” 

“ I have heard, indeed, that she is 
uncommonly improved within this year 
or two. When I last saw her, she was 
.not very promising. I am very glad 
you liked her. I hope she will turn out 
well.’ 5 . ' 

“ I dare say she will ; she has got over 
the most trying age.” 

. *“ Did you go by the village of 
Kympton ?’’ 

“ I do not* recollect that we did.” 

“ I mentioif it, because it is the living 
which I ought to have had.* A most 
delightful place ! Excellent Parsonage 
House! It would have suited mein 
every respect.” 

“ How should you have liked making 
sermons ?” 

“ Exceedingly well. I should have 
considered it' as part of my duty, and the 
exertion would soon have been nothing. 
One .ought not to repine ; — but, to be 

sure, 
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sure, it would have been suph a thing for 
me ! The quiet, the retirement of such 
a life, would have answered all my ideas 
of happiness ! But it was not to be. 
Did you ever hear Darcy mention the 
circumstance, when you were in Kent ?” 

“ I have heard from authority, -which 
I thought as good, that it was left you 
conditionally only, and at the will of the 
present patron.” 

“ You have. Yes, there was some- 
thing in that ; I told you "so from the 
first, you may remember. v 

“ I did hear, too, that there was a time, 
when sermon -making was not so palate- 
able to you, as it seems to b at present ; 
that you actually declared your resolu- 
tion of never taking orders, and thac 
the business had been compromised ac- 
cordingly."' 

“ You did! and it was not wholly 
without foundation. You may remem- 
ber what I told you on that ppinfc, when 
first we talked of it.” ' Th£y 
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They were now almost at the door of 
the house, for she had walked fast to get 
rid of him ; and unwilling, for her sis- 
ter's sake, to provoke him, she only said 
j p. reply, with a good-humoured smile, 

" Come, Mr. Wickham, we are bro- 
ther aijd Sister, you know. Do not let 
us quarrel about the past. In future, I 
hope we shall be always of one mind.” 

She held out her hand ; he kissed it 
with affectionate gallantry, though he 
hardly knew »how to look, and they 
entered the house. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Mr. Wickham was so perfectly satis- 
fied with this conversation, that he never 
again distressed himself, or provoked his 
dear sister Elizabeth, by introducing the 
subject of it ; and she was pleased to 
find that she had said enough to keep 
him quiet. 

The day of his and Lydia’s departure 
soon came, and Mrs. Bennet was forced 
to submit to a separation, which, as her 
. husband by no means entered into her 
scheme of their all going to Newcastle, 
was likely to continue at least a twelve- 
month. 

“ Oh ! my dear Lydia/’ she cried, 
“ when shall we meet qgain ?” 

“ Oh, lord! I don’t know. Not these 
two or three years perhaps.” 

“ Write to me very often, my dear.” 

“ As often as I can. But you know 

mar.ied 
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married womgn have never much time 
for writing. My sisters may write to 
me. They will have nothing else to do.” 

Mr. Wickham’s adieus were much 
jpiore affectionate than his wife's. He 
smiled, looked handsome, and said many 
pretty.things. 

tl He is as fine a fellow,” said Mr. 
Bennet, as soon as they were out of the 
house, as ever I saw. “ He simpers, and 
•smirks, and makes love to us all. I am 
prodigiously proud of him. I' defy even 
, Sir William Luscas himself, to produce a 
more valuable son-in-law.” 

The loss of her daughter made Mrs. 
Bennet very dull for several days. 

“ I often think,” said she “ that there 
is nothing so bad as parting with one’s 
friends. One seems so forlorn without 
them.” 

“ This is the consequence you see, 
Madam, of marrying a daughter,” said 

Elizabeth. 
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Elizabeth. “ It must make you better 
satisfied that your other four are single.” 

“ It is no such thing. Lydia does not 
leave me because she is married; but 
only because her husband's regiment 
happens to be so far off. If that had 
been nearer, she would not have gone so 
soon.” 

But the spiritless condition which this 
event threw her into, was shortly re- 
lieved, and her mind opened again to the 
agitation of hope, by an article of news, 
which then began to be in circulation. 
The housekeeper at Netherfield had 
received orders to prepare for the arrival 
of her master, who was coming down in 
a day or two, to shoot there for several 
weeks. Mrs. Bennet was quite in the 
fidgets. She looked at Jane, and smiled, 
and shook her head by turhs. 

“ Well, well, and so Mr. Bingley is 
coming down, sister,” (for Mrs. Phillips 
first brought her the news.) “.Well, so 

much 
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much the better. Not that I care about 
it, though. He is nothing to us, you. 
know, and I am sure / never want to see 
him again. But, however, he is very 
vyeleotne to come to Netherfield, if he 
likes it. And who knows what may 
happen^ But that is nothing to us. 
You know, sister, we agreed long ago 
never to mention a word about it. And 
so, is it quite certain he is coining ?” 

“ You ts&y depend on it,” replied the 
other, ** for Mr’s. Nicholls was in Mery- 
last night ;,I 3 saw her passing by, and 
went out myself on purpose to know the 
truth of it ; and she told me that it was 
certain true. He comes down on Thurs- 
day at the latest, very likely on Wednes- 
day. She was going to the butcher’s, 
she told me, on purpose to order in some 
more meat on Wednesday, and she has 
got three couple of ducks, just tit to be 
killed.” 

Miss Benuet had pot been able to 
vol. iu. K * hear 
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of his coming, without changing colour. 
It was many months since she had men- 
tioned his name to Elizabeth ; but now, 
as soon as they were alone together, she 
said, 

" l saw you look at me to day, Lizzy, 
when my aunt told us of the present 
report ; and I know I appeared distressed. 
But don't imagine it was from any ^illy 
cause. I was only confused for the mo- 
ment, because I felt that I should be 
looked at. I do assure* you, that the 
news does not affect me either wit!, 
pleasure or pain. I am glad of one thing, 
that he comes alone ; because we shall 
see the less of him. Not that I am afraid 
of myself, but I dread other people’s 
remarks.” 

Elizabeth did not know what to make 
of it. Had she not seen him in Derby- 
shire, she might have supposed him 
capable of coming there, with no other 
view than what was acknowledged ; but 

she 
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she still thought him partial to Jane, and 
she wavered as to the greater probability 
of his coming there with his friend’s 
permission, or being bold enough to come 
sethput it. 

“"'Yfct it is hard,” she sometimes 
thought', “ that this poor man cannot 
come to a house, which he has lega'ly 
hired, without raising all this Specula- 
tion ! I will leave him to himself/' 

In Sflfite . of what her sister declared, 
snd really believed to be her feelings, in 
frle expectation of his arrival, Elizabeth 
could easily perceive that her spirits were 
aftected by it. They were more dis- 
turbed, more unequal, than she had often 
seen them. 

The subject which had been so warmly 
canvassed between their parents, about 
a twelvemonth ago, was now brought 
forward again. 

“ As soon as ever Mr. Bingley comes, 
k S ! my 
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my dear,” said Mrs. Ben.net, “ you will 
wait on him of course.” 

“ No, no. You forced me into 
visiting him last year, and promised if I 
went to sec him, he should marry one of 
my daughters. • But it ended in nothing, 
and I will not be sent on a fool's errand 
“gain.” 

His wife represented to him how abso- 
lutely necessary such an attention would 
be from all the neighbouring gentlemen, 
on his returning to Nelherfield. ^ 

“ ’Tis an etiquette I despise, ’’ said h*. 
If he wants our society, let him seek 
it. He knows where we live. I will 
not spend my hours in running after 
my neighbours every time they go away, 
and come back again.” 

“ Well, all I know is^ that it wiil be 
abominably rude if you do not wait on 
him. But, however, that shan't prevent 
my asking him to dine here, 1 am deter- 
mined. We must have Mrs. Lopg and 

' the 
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the Gouldings soon. That will make 
thirteen with oufselves, so there will be 
just room at table for him.” 

Consoled by this resolution, she was 
.♦^ejietter able to bear her husband’s in- 
civmty,; though it was very mortifying to 
know that her neighbours might all see 
Mr. Bingley in consequence of it. before 
/A«/did. As the day of his arrival drew 
near, 

“ I begin to be sorry that he comes at 
t^all,” said Jane to her sister. “ It would 
"be nothing; I could see him with per* 
feet indifference, but I can hardly bear to 
hear it thus perpetually talked of. My 
mother means well ; but she does not 
know, no one can know how much I suf- 
fer from what she says. Happy shall I 
be, when his stay at Netherfield is 
over !” 

“ I wish I could sav any thing to com- 
fort you,’’ replied Elizabeth ; . “ but it 
is wholly out- of my power. You must 

feel 
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feel it ; and the usual satisfaction of 
preaching patience to a sufferer is de- 
nied me, because you have always so 
much.” 

Mr. Bingley arrived. Mrs. Bennett 
through the assistance of servants^i'bn- 
trived to have the earliest tidings of it, 
that the period of anxiety and fretfulnesa 
on her side, might be as long as it could. 
She counted the days that must. inter- 
vene before their invitation could be 
sent; hopeless of seeing him before. 
But on the third morning after his arrival 
in Hertfordshire, she saw him from her 
dressing-room window, enter the pad- 
dock, and ride towards the house. 

Her daughters were eagerly called to 
partake of her joy. Jane resolutely kept 
her place at the table ;*Jbut Elizabeth, 
to satisfy her mother, went to the win- 
dow— she looked, — she saw Mr. Darcy 
with him, and sat down again by her 
sister. 


“ There 
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“There is a.gerftleman with him, mam- 
ma,” said Kitty ; “ who can it be ?” 

“ Some acquaintance or other, mv 
dear, I suppose ; I am sure I do not 
know.” 

!*’ replied Kitty, “ it looks just 
like that man that used to be with him 
before. Mr. what’s his name. That tall,* 
proud man.’* 

“Good gracious! Mr. Darcy !— and 
so it does I vow. # Well, any friend of 
Mr. BingleyVwill always be welcome here 
.to be sure ; bift else I must say that I 
hate the very sight of him.” 

Jane looked at Elizabeth with surprise 
and concern. She knew but little of 
their meeting in Derbyshire, and there- 
fore felt for the awkwardness which 
must attend her sister, in seeing him al- 
most for the first time after receiving his 
explanatory letter. Both sisters were 
uncomfortable enough. Each felt for 
the_other. and of course for themselves ; 

and 
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and their mother talked on, of her dis- 
like of Mr. Darcy, and her resolution to 
be civil to him only as Mr. Binglcy's 
friend, without being heard by either of 
them. But Elizabeth had sources 
uneasiness which could not be suspected 
by Jane, to whom she had never yet had 
courage to shew Mrs. Gardiner’s letter, 
or to relate her own change of sentiment 
towards him. To Jane, he could be 
only a man whose proposals she had re- 
fused, and whose merit sHe had under- 
valued ; but to her own more extensive 
information, he was the person, to whom 
the whole family were indebted for the 
first of benefits, and whom she regarded 
herself with an interest, if not quite so 
tender, at least as reasonable and just, 
as what. Jane felt for^Bingley. Her 
astonishment at bis coming — at his com- 
ing to Netherfield, to Longboujn, and 
voluntarily seeking her again, was almost 
equal to what she had known on first 

witnessing 
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witnessing his alt^hSfl behaviour in Derby- 
shire. 

The colour which had been driven 
from her face, returned for half a minute 
with an additional glow and a smile of 
cigght added lustre to her eyes, as she 
thought for that space of time, that his 
affectiou and wishes must still be nn-„ 
shaken. But she would not be secure. 

' “ Let me first see «hovv he behaves,” 
said *she ; “ it will then be early enough 
for expectation’’ 

She sat inteotly at work, striving to 
be composed, and without daring to lift 
up her eyes, till anxious curiosity carried 
them to the face of her sister, as the ser- 
vant was approaching the door. Jane 
looked a little paler than usual, but 
more sedate than Elizabeth had expect-* 
ed. On the gentlemen’s appearing, her. 
colour increased ; yet she received them 
with tolerable ease, and with a propriety 
of behaviour equally free from any symp-, 
•k. 3 torn 
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tom ®f resentment, unnecessary 

complaisance. . 

Elizabeth said as little to either as 
civility would allow, and sat down again 
to her work, with an eagerness which it 
did not often command. She had veitT" 
tured only one glance at Darcy. ^ He 
looked serious as usual ; and she thought, 
more as he had been used to look in 
Hertfordshire, than as she had seen him 
at Pemberley. But, perhaps he could 
not in her mother’s presence be what he 
was before her uncle and aunt. It was 
a painful, but not an improbable, con- 
jecture. 

Bingley, she had likewise seen for an 
instant, and in that short period saw him 
looking both pleased and embarrassed. 
He was received by Mrs. Bennet witl> 
a degree of civility, w filch made her 
two (laughters ashamed, especially when 
contrasted with the cold and ceremoni- 
ous politeness of her curtsey and address 
tp his friend. Eli- 
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- Elizabey^jgaj^Siilarly, who knew that 
her mother owed to the latter the pre- 
servation of her favourite daughter from 
imtnediable infamy, was hurt and dis- 
tressed to a most painful degree by a dis- 
tinction sO ill applied. 

Darcy, after enquiring of her how 
Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner did, a question* 
whieh she could not answer without con- 
fusion, said scarcely any thing. He was 
not seated by her ; perhaps that was the 
reason of his^ilence ; but it bad not been 
so in Derbyshire. There he had talked 
to her friends, when he could not to 
herself. But now several minutes 
elapsed, without bringing the sound of 
his voice ; and when occasionally, unable 
to resist the impulse of curiosity, she 
raised her eyes to his face, she as often 
found him looking at Jane, as at her- 
self, and frequently on no object but the 
ground. More thoughtfulness, and less 
anxiety to please than when they last 

met,, 
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met, were plainly expressed y She wa* 
disappointed, and angry with herself'for 
being so. 

“ Could I expect it to be otherwise !” 
said she. “ Yet why did he come?” 

She was in no humour for 'convert^* - 
tion with any one but himself ; and to 
him she had hardly courage to speak. 

She enquired after his sister, but cotild 
do no more. 

“ It is along time, Mr. Bjngley, sine* 
you went away,’’ said Mrs. Bennet. 

He readily agreed to it. 

“ I began to be afraid you would never 
come back again. People did say, you 
meant to quit the place entirely at Mi- 
chaelmas ; but, however, I hope it is not 
true. A great many changes have hap- 
pened in the neighbourhood, since you 
went away. Miss Lucas is married and 
settled. And one of my own daughters. 
I suppose you have heard of it; indeed, 
you must have seen it in the papers. 

: it 
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It was and the Courier, I 

know; though it was not put in as it 
ought to be. It was only said, * Lately, 
George Wickham, Esq. to Miss Lydi3 
Bennct,’ without there being a syllable 
\:i^d of her father, or the place where she 
livec(, or any thing. It was my brother 
Gardiners drawing up too, and I wonder 
h&w he came to make such an awkward 
business of it. Did you see it?'* 

Bingley replied that he did, and made 
his congratulations. Elizabeth dared 
not lift up her eyes. How Mr. Darcy 
looked, therefore, she could not tell. 

“ It is a delightful thing, to be sure, 
to have a daughter well married,” con- 
tinued her mother ; “ but at the same 
time, Mr. Bingley, it is very hard to have 
her taken*such a way from me. They 
are gone down to Newcastle, a place 
quite northward, it seems, and there they 
are to stay, I do not know how long. 
His regiment is there; for I suppose you 

have 
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have heard of his leaving *h^ —shire; 
and of his being gone into the regulars. 
Thank Heaven ! he has some friends, 
though perhaps not so many as he de- 
serves.” 

Elizabeth, who knew this to be levelled ' 
at Mr. Darcy, was in such misery of 
‘Vhame, that she could hardly keep her 
seat. It drew from her, however, the- 
exertion' of speaking, which nothing else 
had so effectually done before ; and she 
asked Bingley, whether lie meant to 
make any slay in the country at present. 
,A few weeks, he believed. 

“ When you have killed all your own' 
birds, Mr. Bingley,’’ said her mother, u I < 
beg you will come here, and shoot as 
many as you please, on Mr. Bennet's 
manor. I am sure he^will'be vastly 
h ippy to oblige you, and will save all the 
best of the covies for you.” 

Elizabeth’s misery increased, at such 
unnecessary, such officious attention! 

Wuce 
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Were the propect to arise at 

present, as had flattered ’hem a year ago, 
every thing, she was persuaded, would- 
be hastening to the same vexatious con- 
clusion. At that instant slie felt, that 
years of happiness could not-make Jane 
or hejself amends, for moments of such 
painfid confusion. ** 

“ The first wish of my heart,” said 
she to herself, “is nc-ver more to be in 
company with either of them. Their 
society can afi’ord no pleasure, that wilt 
atone for su«h wretchedness as this!' 
Let me never see either one or the other 
ag an ! ’ 

Yet the misery, for which years of 
happiness were to offer no compensation, 
received soon afterwards material relief, 
from observing how much the beauty of 
her sister re-kindled the admiration of 
her fomier lover. When first he came 
in, he had spoken to her but little; but 
every five minutes seemed to be giving 

her 
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her more of his attention. ,«-He found 
her as handsome as she had been last 
year ; as good natured, and as unaffected, 
though not quite so chatty. Jane was 
anxious that no difference should be 


perceived in her at all, and was really 
persuaded that she talked as much as 
»tver. But her mind was so busily en- 


gaged, that she did not always 
when she was silent. 



When the gentlemen ros% j;o go away, 


Mrs. Bennet was mindful oCher intended 


civility, and they were invited and en- 
gaged to dine at Longbourn in a few 
days time. 

“ Yuu are quite a visit in my debt, 
Mr. Bingley,’’ she added, “ for when you 
went to town last winter, you promised 
to take a family dinner with us, as soon 
as you returned. 1 hav? not forgot, you 
see ; and I assure you, I was very much 
disappointed that you did not come back 
and keep your engagement.” 


Bingley 
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Bi nglejp*1twk s ed a little silly at this 
reflection, and said something of his 
concern, at having been prevented by 
business. They then went away. 

Mrs. Bennet had been strongly in- 
clined to ask them to stay and dine 
there, ‘that day ; but, though she always 
kept a very good table, she did not 
tftjlhk any thing less than two courses, 
could be good enough for a man, on 
whom she had such anxious designs, or 
satisfy the appetite and pride of one who 
had ten thousand a-year. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

'As soon as they were gone, Elizabeth 
walked out to recover her spirits ; or in 
other words, to dwell without interrup- 
tion on those subjects that must deaden 
them more. Mr. Durey’s behaviour 
"astonished and vexed her. 

“Why, if he came only to be Slight, 
grave, and indifferent,” said Bhe, “ did 
he come at all ?'* • ■ 

■ She could settle it in no way that gave 
her pleasure. 

“ He could be still amiable, still 
pleasing, to my uncle and aunt, when 
he was in town ; and why not to me ? 
If he fears me, why come hither ? If he 
no longer cares for me, why silent ? 
Teazing, teazing, maw! I will think no 
more about him.’’ 

Her resolution was for a short time 
involuntarily kept by the approach of her 
sister, who joined hrr with a cheerful 

look, 



look, whid’iVst.fe'wed her better satisfied 
with their visitors, than Elizabeth. 

“ Now,” said she, “ that this first 
meeting is over, I feel perfectly easy. I 
know my own strength, and I shall 
never be embarrassed again by his coming. 
I nnwglad he dines here on Tuesday. It 
will then be publicly seen, that on botTii 
tides, we meet only as common and in- 
different acquaintance.” 

“ Yes, very indifferent indeed,” said 
Elizabeth, labghingly. “ Oh, Jane, take 
care.” 

“ My dear Lizzy, you cannot think 
me so weak, as to be in danger now.’* 

“ I think you are in very great danger 
of making him as much in love with you 
as ever.” 


They did not see the gentlemen again 
till Tuesday ; and Mrs. Bennet, in the 
meanwhile, was giving way to all the 
happy schemes, which the good humour, 

and 
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and common politenessNjf^Cingley, in 
half an hour’s visit, had revived. 

On Tuesday there was a large party 
assembled at Longbourn ; and the two, 
who were most anxiously expected, to the 
credit of' their punctuality as sportsmen, 
were in very good time. When "they 
repaired to the dining-room, Elizabeth 
eagerly watched to see whether Bingldy 
would take the place, which, in all their 
former parties, had belonged him, by 
her sister. Her prudent mother, occu- 
pied by the same ideas, forbore to invite 
him to sit by herself. On entering the 
room, he seemed to hesitate ; but Jane 
happened to look round, and happened 
to smile: it was decided. He placed 
himself by her. 

Elizabeth, with a triumphant sensation, 
looked towards his friend. He bore it 

X 

with noble indifference, and she would 
have imagined that Bingley had received 
his sanction to be happy, had she not 

seen 
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seen his eyv & likewise turned towards 
Mr. Darcy, with an expression of half- 
laughing alarm. 

His behaviour to her sister was such, 
during dinner time, as shewed an admi- 
ration of her, which, though more 
guarded than formerly, persuaded Eliza- 
beth, that if left wholly to himself 
Jane’s happiness, and his own, would be 
speedily sfggred. Though she dared 
not depenjPbpon the consequenoe, she' 
yet received pleasure irom observing his 
behaviour. It gave her all the anima- 
tion that her spirits could boast ; for she 
was in no cheerful humour. Mr. Darcy 

was almost as far from her, as the table 

• 

could divide them. He was on one side 
of her mother. She knew how little 
such a situation would give pleasure to 
either, or make either appear to ad- 
vantage, She was not near enough to 
hear any of their discourse, but she could 

see 
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see how seldom they spoftfe* to each 
other, and how formal and cold was 
their manner, whenever they did. Her 
mother’s ungraciousness, made the sense 
of what they owed him more painful to 
Elizabeth’s mind ; and she would, at 
times, have given any thing to be ‘privi- 
leged to tell him, that his kindness was 
neither unknown nor unfelt by the 
whole of the family. ..<g 

She was in hopes that wk evening 
would afford some* opportunity of bring- 
ing them together ; that ‘the whole of* 
the visit would not pass away without 
enabling them to enter into something 
more of conversation, than the mere ce- 
remonious salutation attending his en- 
trance. Anxious and uneasy, the period 
which passed in the drawing-room, be- 
fore the gentlemen came, was wearisome 
and dull to a degree, that almost made 
her uncivil. She looked forward to their 

entrance, 
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entrance, ss the point on which all her 
chance ol plcasuie for the evening must 
depend. 

“ If he does not come to me, then ,” 
said she, “ I shall give him up for 
ever.” 

Tire gentlemen came ; and she 
thought he looked as if he would have 
answered her hopes ; but, alas ! the la- 
dies had crowded round the table, where 
Miss Benitt/t was making tea, and Eli- 
zabeth pourfng out the coffee, in so 
close a confederacy, that there was not a 
single vacancy near hec, which would 
admit of a chair. And on the gentle- 
men’s appioaching, one of the ‘girls 
moved closer to her than ever, and said, 
in a whisper, 

“ The men shan’t come and part us, 
I am determined. We want none of 
them ; do we ?” 

Daicy had walked away to another 

part 
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part of the room. She followed him 
with her eyes, envied every one to whom 
he spoke, had scarcely patience enough 
to help anybody to coffee ; and then 
was enraged against herself for being so 
silly ! 

“ A man who has once been refused ! 
How could I ever be foolish enough to 
expect a renewal of his love ? Is there 
one among the sex, who would not pro- 
test against such a weaknesses a second 
proposal to the same woman? There 
is no indignity so abhorrent to their 
feelings !” 

She was a little revived, however, by 
his bringing back his coffee cup himself; 
and she seized the opportunity of saying, 

“ Is your sister at Pemberley still ?” 

“ Yes, she will remain there till 
Christinas.” 

“ And quite alone ? Have all her 
friends left her ?” 


“ Mrs. 
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“ Mrs. Aunesley is with her. The 
others have been gone on to Scarbo- 
rough, these three weeks.” 

She could think of nothing more to 
say ; but if he wished to converse with 
her, he might have better success. He 
stood ity her, however, for some mi- 
nutes, in silence ; and, at last, on the 
young lady’s whispering to Elizabeth 
again, he walked away. 

When the tea-things were removed, 
and the card tables placed, the ladies all 
rose, and Elizabeth was then hoping to 
be soon joined by him, when all her 
views were overthrown, by seeing him 
fall a victim to her mother’s rapacity for 
whist players, and in a few moments 
after seated with the rest of the party. 
She now lost every expectation of plea- 
sure. They were confined for the even- 
ing at different tables, and she had 
nothing to hope, but that his eyes were 
so often turned towards her side of the 

• t 

vol. in. • L • . room, 
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room, as to make him play, as unsuccess- 
fully as herself. 

Mrs. Bennet had designed to keep 
the two Netherfield gentlemen to sup- 
per ; but their carriage was unluckily 
ordered before any of the others, ‘and 
she had no opportunity of detaining 
them. 

“ Well girls, ’’ said she, as soon as they 
were left to themselves, “ What say you 
to the day ? I think every thing has 
passed off uncommonly •'well, I assure 
you. The dinner was a$ well dressed as 
any I ever saw. The venison was 
roasted to a turn — and everybody said, 
they never saw so fat a haunch. The 
soup was fifty times better than what 
we had at the Lucas's last week ; and 
•ven Mr. Darcy acknowledged, that the 
partridges were remarkably well done ; 
and I suppose he has two or three 
French cooks at least. And, my dear 
Jane, I never saw you look in greater 
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beauty. Mrs* Long said so too, for I 
asked her whether you did not. And 
what do you think she said besides ? 
‘ Ah ! Mrs. Bennet, we shall have her 
at Netherfield at last.’ She did indeed. 
I do think Mrs. Long is as good a crea- 
ture as ever lived — and her nieces are 
very pretty behaved girls, and not at all 
handsome : I like them prodigiously.” 

Mrs. Eennet, in short, was in very 
‘great spirits ; she had seen enough of 
Bingley s behaviour to Jane, to be con- 
vinced that she would get him at last ; 
and her expectations of advantage to her 
family, when in a happy humour, were so 
far beyond reason, that she was quite 
disappointed at not seeing him there 
ag'-.in the next day, to make his pro- 
posals. 

“It has been a very agreeable day,’* 
said Miss Bennet to Elizab :th. “ The 
party seemed so well selected, so suitable 
it 2 one 
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one with the other. I hope we may 
often meet again.” 

Elizabeth smiled. 

“ Lizzy, you must not do so. You 
must not suspect me. It mortifies me. 
I assure you that I have now learnt to 
enjoy his conversation as an agreeable 
and sensible young man, without having 
a wish beyond it. I am perfectly satis- 
fied from what his manners now are, 
that he never had any design of engaging 
my affection. It is only that he is 
blessed with greater sweetness of address, 
and a stronger desire of generally pleas- 
ing than any other man.” 

“ You are very cruel,” said her sister, 
“ you will not let me smile, and are pro- 
voking me to it every moment.” 

“ How hard it i#*in some cases to 
be believed ! And how impossible in 
others!” 

“ But why should you wish to per- 
suade 
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suade me thajt I feel more than I ac- 
knowledge ?” 

“ That is a question which I hardly 
know how to answer. We all love to 
instruct, though we can teach only what 
is not worth knowing. Forgive me ; 
and if you persist in indifference, do not 
make me your confidante.” 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A pew days after this visit, Mr. 
Bingley called again, and alone. His 
friend had left him that morning for 
London, but was to return home' in ten 

% 

days time. He sat with them above an 
hour, and was in remarkably good spi- 
rits. Mrs. Bennet invited him to dine 
with them ; but, with many expressions 
of concern, he confessed himself engaged 
elsewhere. 

** Next time you call,” said she, “ I 
hope we shall be more lucky.” 

• lie should be .particularly happy at 
anytime, &c. &c. ; and if she would give 
him leave, would take an early opportu- 
nity of waiting on them.w 

** Can you come to-morrow ?” 

Ye6, he had no engagement at all for 
to-morrow ; and her invitation was ac- 
cepted with alacrity. , 

' He 
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lie came, end in such very good time, 
that the ladies were none of them 
dressed. In ran Mrs. Bennet to her 
daughter’s room, in her dressing gown, 
and with her hair half finished, crying 
out, 

“ My dear Jane, make haste and hurry 
down. lie is come — Mr. Bingley is 
come. — He is, indeed. Make haste, 
make haste. Here, Sarah, come to 
Miss Bonnet this moment, and help her 
on with her *go\vn. Never mind Miss 
Lizzy’s hair.” * 

“ We will be down as soon as we 
can,’’ said Jane ; “ but I dare say Kitty 
is forwarder than either of us, for she 
went up stairs half an hour ago.’’ 

“Oh ! hang Kitty ! what has she to 
do with it? Come be quick, be quick! 
where is your sash my dear ?" 

But when her mother was gone, Jane 
would not be prevailed on to go down 
without one of her sisters. 


The 
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The same anxiety to get them by 
themselves, was visible again in the even- 
ing. After tea, Mr. Bennet retired 
to the library, as was his custom, and 
Mary went up stairs to her instrument. 
Two obstacles of the five being thus re- 
moved, Mrs Bennet sat looking and 
winking at Elizabeth and Catherine for 
a considerable time, without making any 
impression on them. Elizabeth would 
not observe her ; and when at last Kitty 
did, she very innocently said, “ What is 
the matter mamma. What do you keep 
winking at me for ? What am I to do ?*’ 
“ Nothing child, nothing. I did not 
wink at you.” She then sat still five 
minutes longer ; but unable to waste 
such a precious occasion, she suddenly 
got up, and saying to ifttty, 

“ Come here, my love, I want to'speak 
to you,” took her out of the room. Jane 
instantly gave a look at Elizabeth, which 
spoke her distress at such premeditation, 

and 
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and her intreaty that she would not give 
into it. In a few minutes, Mrs. Bennet 
half opened the door and called out, . 

“ Lizzy, my dear, I want to speak with 
vou.” 

Elizabeth was forced to go. 

“ We may as well leave them by 
themselves you know said her mother 
as soon as she was in the hall. Kitty and 
I are going up stairs to sit in my dressing 
room.” 

Elizabeth raade no attempt to reason 
with her mother, but remained quietly 
in the hall, till she and Kitty were out 
of sight, then returned into the drawing 
room.” 

Mrs. Bennet’s schemes for this day 
were ineffectual. Bingley was every 
thing that was charming, except the pro- 
fessed lover of her daughter. His ease 
and cheerfulness rendered him a most 
agreeable addition to their evening party ; 
and he bore with the ill-judged officious- 
ly 3. ness 
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ness of the mother, and beard all her 
•illy remarks with a forbearance and 
command of countenance, particularly 
grateful to the daughter. 

He scarcely needed an invitation to 
stay supper ; and before he went away, 
an engagement was formed, chiefly 
through his own and Mrs. Bennet’s means, 
for his coining next morning to shoot 
with her husband. 

After this day, Jane said no more of her 
indifference. Not a word passed between 
the sisters concerningBingley; but Eliza- 
beth went to bed in the happy belief that all 
must speedily be concluded, unless Mr. 
Darcy returned within the stated time. 
Seriously, however, she felt tolerably per- 
suaded that all this must have taken place 
with that gentleman’s concurrence. 

Bindley was punctual to his appoint- 
ment ; and he and Mr. Bennet spent 
.the morning together, as had been 
agreed on. The latter was much more 

agreeable 
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agreeable than his companion expected. 
There was nothing of presumption or 
folly in Bingley. that could provoke ills 
ridicule, or disgust him into silence; 
and he was more communicative, and 

o 

less eccentric than the other had ever 
seen Rim. Bingley of course returned 
with him to dinner ; and in the evening 
Mrs. Beimel's invention was again at 
work to get every body away from him 
and her daughter. Elizabeth, who had a 
letter to write, went into the breakfast 
room for that purpose soon after tea ; for 
as the others were all going to sit down to 
cards, she could not be wanted to coun- 
teract her mother s sqhemes. 

But on returning to the drawing room; 
when ln*r letter was finished, she saw, to 
her infinite surprise, there was reason to 
fear that her mother had been too inge- 
nious for her. On opening the door, she 
perceived her sister and Bingley standing 
together over the hparth, as if engaged 

in 
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in earnest conversation ; and had this led 
to no suspicion, the faces of both as they 
hastily turned round, and moved away 
from each other, would have told it all. 
Their situation was awkward enough ; 
but hers she thought was still worse. 
Not a syllable was uttered by eithei'; and 
Elizabeth was on the point of going 
away again, when Bingley, who as well 
as the others had sat down, suddenly rose, 
and whispering a few words to her sister, 
ran out of the room. 

Jane could have no 1 reserves from 
Elizabeth, where confidence would give 
pleasure ; and instantly embracing her, 
acknowledged, with the liveliest emotion, 
that she was the happiest creature in the 
world. 

“ ’Tis too much !’’ site added, “ by far 
too much. I do not deserve it. Oh ! 
why is not every body as happy. 

Elisabeth’s congratulations were given 
with a sincerity, a warmth, a delight, 

which 
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which word* could but poorly express. 
Every sentence of kindness was a fresh 
source of happiness to Jane. But she 
would not allow herself to stay with her 
sister, or say half that remained to be 
said, for the present. 

“ f must go instantly to my mother;” 
she cried. “ I would not on any ac- 
count trifle with her affectionate solici- 
tude ; or allow her to hear it from any 
one but myself. He is gone to my fa- 
ther already.* Oh ! Lizzy, to know that 
what I have* to relate will give such 
pleasure to all my dear family 1 how shall 
I bear so much happinessl” 

She then hastened away to her mo- 
ther, who had purposely broken up the 
card party, and was sitting up stairs with 
Kitty. 

Elizabeth, who was left by herself, 
now smiled at the rapidity and ease with 
which an affair was Anally settled, that 

had 
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had given them so many previous 
months of suspense and vexation. 

“ And this,” said she, “ is the end of 
all his friend’s anxious circumspection ! of 
all his sister’s falsehood and contrivance ! 
the happiest, wisest, most reasonable 
end !’’ 

In a few minutes she was joined by 
Bingley, whose conference with her 
father had been short and to the pur- 
pose. 

“ Where is your sister ?’” said he has- 
tily, as he opened the door. 

“ With my mother up stairs. She 
will be down in a moment I dare say.’’ 

He then shut the door, and coming 
up to her, claimed the good wishes and 
affection ofa sister. Elizabeth honestly and 
heartily expressed her delight in the pros- 
pect of their relationship. They shook 
hands with great cordiality ; and then till 
her sister came down, she had to listen 
.to all he had to say, of his own happiness, 

alid 
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and of Jane’s perfections ; and in spite' 
of his being a lover, Elizabeth really 
believed all his expectations of felicity, 
to be rationally founded, because they 
had for basis the excellent understand- 
ing, and super-excellent disposition of 
Jane,* and a general similarity of feeling 
and taste between her and himself. 

It was an evening of no common de- 
light to them all; the satisfaction of 
Miss Bonnet's mind gave a glow of such 
sweet animation toher face, as made her 
look handsomeV than ever. Kitty simpered 
and smiled, and hoped her turn was 
coming soon. Mrs. Bennet could not 
give her consent, or speak her appro- 
bation in terms warm enough to satisfy 
her feelings, though she talked to Bing- 
leyof nothing else, for half an hour; and 
when Mr. Bennet joined them at supper, 
his voice and manner plainly shewed 
how really happy he was. 

Not a word, however, passed his lips 

in 
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in allusion to it, till their visitor took 
his leave for the night ; but as soon as 
he was gone, he turned to his daughter 
and said, 

“ Jane, I congratulate you. You 
will be a very happy woman.” 

Jane went to him instantly, kissed 
him, and thanked him for his goodness. 

“ You are a good girl he replied, 
and I have great pleasure in thinking you 
will be so happily settled. I have not a 
doubt of your doing very well together. 
Your tempers are by no means unlike. 
You are each of you so complying, that 
nothing will ever be resolved on ; so 
easy, that every servant will cheat you ; 
and so generous, that you will always 
exceed your income.” 

“ I hope not so. Imprudence or 
thoughtlessness in money matters, would 
be unpardonable in me'' 

“ Exceed tlieir income ! My dear 
Mr. Bennet,” cried his wife, “ what are 

you 
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you talking of? Why, he has four or 
five thousand a-year, and very likely 
more.” Then addressing her daughter, 
“ Oh ! my dear, dear Jane, I am so 
happy ! I am sure I sha’nt get a wink 
of sleep all night. I knew how it would 
be. I*always said it must be so, at last 
I was sure you could not be so beautiful 
for nothing 1 I remember, as soon as 
ever I saw him, when he first came into 
Hertfordshire last year, I thought how 
likely it was that you should come toge- 
ther. Oh ! he is the handsomest young 
man that ever was seen !” 

Wickham, Lydia, were all forgotten. 
Jane was beyond competition her favour- 
ite child. At that moment, she cared 
for no other. Her youngest sisters soon 
began to make interest with her for 
objects of happiness which she might in 
future be able to dispense, 

Mary petitioned for the use of the 
library at Netherfield ; and Kitty begged 

very 
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very hard for a few balls there every 
winter. 

Bingtey, from this time, was of course 
a daily visitor at Longbourn ; coming 
frequently before breakfast, and always 
remaining till after supper; unless when 
some barbarous neighbour, who could 
not be enough detested, had given him 
an invitation to dinner, which he thought 
himself obliged to accept. 

Elizabeth had now but little time for 
conversation with her sister ; for while 
he was present, Jane had no attention to 
bestow on any one else ; but she found 
herself considerably useful to both of 
them, in those hours of separation that 
must sometimes occur. In the absence 
of Jane, he always attached himself to 
Elizabeth, for the ple^ure of talking of 
her; and when Bingley was gone, Jane 
constantly sought the same means of 
relief. 

“ He has made me so happy,” said 

' she. 
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she, one evening, “ by telling ipe, that 
he was totally ignorant of my being in 
town last spring ! I had not believed it 
possible.” 

“ I suspected as much,” replied Eli- 
zabeth. “ But how did he account 
for it 

“ It must have been his sister’s doing. 
They were certainly no friends to his 
acquaintance with me, which I cannot 
wonder at, since he might have chosen 
so much morfe advantageously in many 
respects. But* when they see, as I trust 
they will, that their brother is happy with 
me, they will learn to be contented, 
and we shall be on good’ terms again ; 
though we can never be what we once 
were to each other.” 

“ That is the most unforgiving 
speech,” said Elizabeth, “ that I ever 
heard you utter. Good girl ! It would 
vex me, indeed, to see you again the dupe 
of Miss Bingley’s pretended regard.” 

“ Would 
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“ Would you believe it, Lizzy, that 
when he went to town last November, 
he really loved me, and nothing but a 
persuasion of my being indifferent, would 
have prevented his coming down again !” 

“ He made a little mistake to be 
sure ; but it is to the credit of his 
modesty.” 

This naturally introduced a panegyric 
from Jane on his diffidence, and the 
little value he put on his own good 
qualities. 

Elizabeth was pleased to find, that he 
had not betrayed the interference of his 
friends, for, though Jane had the most 
generous and forgiving heart in the 
world, she knew it was a circumstance 
which must prejudice her against him. 

“ I am certainly th$ most fortunate 
creature that ever existed !” cried Jane. 
“ Oh ! Lizzy, why am I thus singled 
from my family, and blessed above them 
all ! If I could but see you as happy ! 

If 
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If there toere % but such another man for 
you !” 

“ If you were to give me forty svfch 
men, I never could be so happy as you. 
Till I have your disposition, your good* 
ness, I never can have your happiness. 
No, so, let me shift for myself ; and, 
perhaps, if I have very good luck, I may 
meet with another Mr. Collins in time.” 

The situation of affairs in the Long- 
bourn family could not be long a secret. 
Mrs. Bennet»was privileged to whisper 
it to Mrs. Phillips, and she ventured, 
without any permission, to do the same 
by all her neighbours in Meryton. 

The Bennets were speedily pronounced 
to be the luckiest family in the world, 
though only a few weeks before, when 
Lydia had first run away, they had been 
generally proved to be marked out for 
misfortune. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

One morning, about a week after 
Bingley’s engagement with Jane had 
been formed, as he and the females of 
the family were sitting together in the 
dining room, their attention was sud- 
denly drawn to the window, by the sound 
of a carriage; and they perceived a 
chaise and four driving up the lawn. It 
was too early in the morning for visitors, 
and besides, the equipage did not answer 
to that of any of their neighbours. The 
horses were post ; and neither the car- 
riage, nor the livery of the servant 
who preceded it, were familiar to them. 
As it was certain, however, that some- 
body was coming, Bindley instantly pre- 
vailed on Miss Bennet to avoid the con- 
finement of such an intrusion, and walk 
away with him into the shrubbery. They 
both set off, and the conjectures of the 

remaining 
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remaifting three continued, though with 
little satisfaction, till the door was 
thrown open, and their visitor entered. 
It was lady Catherine de Bourgh. 

They were of course all intending to 
be Surprised ; but their astonishment 
was beyond their expectation ; and on 
the part of Mrs. Bennet and Kitty,* 
though she was perfectly unknown to 
them, even inferior to what Elizabeth 
• felt. 

She entered, the room with an air 
more than usually ungracious, made no 
other reply to Elizabeth's salutation, than 
a slight inclination of the head, and sat 
down without saying a word. Elizabeth 
had mentioned her name to her mother, 
on her ladyship’s entrance, though no 
request of introduction had been made. 

Mrs. Bennet all amazement, though 
flattered by having a guest of such 
high importance, received her with the 
utmost politeness. After sitting for a 

moment 
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moment in silence, she said very stiffly 
to Elizabeth, 

* “ I hope your are well, Miss Bennet. 

That lady I suppose is your mother.” 

Elizabeth replied very concisely that 
she was. 

- “ And that I suppose is one of your 
sisters.” 

“ Yes, madam,” said Mrs. Bennet, de- 
lighted to speak to a lady Catherine. 
She is my youngest girl but one. My 
youngest of all, is lately married, and 
my eldest is some- where about the 
grounds, walking with a young man, 
who I believe will soon become a part 
of the family. 

“ You have a Very small park here,” 
returned lady Catherine after a short 
silence. 

“ It is nothing in comparison of Ro* 
sings, my lady, I dare say ; but I assure 
you it is much larger than Sir William 
Lucas’s.” 


“This 
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^ This (past be a most inconvenient 
sitting room for the evening, in summer; 
the windows are full west." 

Mrs. Bennet assured her that they 
never sat there after dinner j and then 
added, 

“ (May I take the liberty of asking 
your ladyship whether you left Mr. end 
Mrs. Collins well.” 

“ Yes, very well. I saw them the 
night before last.” * 

Elizabeth* now expected that she 
would prodube a letter for her from 
Charlotte, as it seemed the only probable 
motive for her calling. But no letter ap- 
peared, and she was 'Completely puzzled. 

Mrs. Bennet, with great civility, 
begged her ladyship to take some refresh* 
ment ; but Lady Catherine very reso- 
lutely, and not very politely, declined 
eating any thing ; and then rising up, 
said to Elizabeth, 

“ Miss Bennet, there seemed to be a 

▼Ot. in. it prettyish 
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prettyish kind of a little wilderness on 
One side of your lawn. I should be 
glad to take a turn in it, if you will 
favour me with your company/' 

, “ Go, my dear,” cried her mother, “ and 
shew her ladyship about the different 
walks. I think she will be pleased with 
jth'e hermitage/’ 

Elizabeth obeyed, and running into 
her own room for her parasol, attended 
her noble guest dtfwn stairs. As they 
passed through the hall, Lady Catherine 
opened the doors into the dining-parlour 
and drawing room, and pronouncing 
them, after a short survey, to be decent 
looking rooms, walked on. 

Her carriage remained at the door, 
and Elizabeth saw that her waiting- 
woman was in it. Thay proceeded in 
silence along the gravel walk that led to 
the copse ; Elizabeth was determined to 
make no effort for conversation with a 
woman, who was now more than usually 
insolent and disagieeable. “ How 
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Howcobld I ever think her like her . 
nephew ?” said she, as she looked in 
tier face. 

As soon as they entered the copse; 
Lady Catherine ' began in the following 
manner: — 

*You can be at no Idss, Miss 
Bennet, to understand the reason^of fh^ 
journey hithcri Your own heart,"your 
own conscience, must tell" y6u wHy f 
come.’’ ; - - 

Elizabeth icfoked with unaffected astc?- . 
nishinent. * ' 

“ Indeed, you are mistaken, Madam'; 

I have not been at all able to account foi’ 
the honour of seeing you herd. ’’ 

“ Mies Bennet," replied her ladyship, 
in an angry tone, “you Ought to know, 
that I am not to* be trifled with. But 
however insincere yowmay ohodse to big, 
you shall not find we so. . My "Character 
has ever been celebrated for its sincerity 
and frankness, attain a cause ofsuCh itk> 
M‘*2 ment 
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ment as this, I shall certainly not de- 
part from it. A report of a most alarm- 
ing' nature, reached me two days ago. I 
was told, that not only your sister was on 
the point of being most advantageously 
married, but that you, that Miss Eliza- 
beth Bennet, would, in all likelihood, be 
soon afterwards united to my nephew, 
my own nephew, Mr. Darcy. Though 
I know it must be a scandalous false- 
hood ; though I would not injure him 
so . much as to suppose the truth of it 
possible, I instantly resolved on setting 
off for this place, that I might make my 
sentiments known to you.’’ 

“ If you believed it impossible to be 
true,” said Elizabeth, colouring with 
astonishment and disdain, “ I wonder 
you took the trouble oncoming so far. 
What could your ladyship propose by 
it?” 

“ At once to insist upon having such 
a report universally contradicted.” 

« Your 
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** Your coming to Longbourn, to see 
me and my family,” said Elizabeth* 
Coolly, “ will be rather a confirmation 
of it; if, indeed, such a report is in 
existence. ’’ 

“ If ! do you then pretend to beig- 
norartfc of it ? Has it not been indus* 
triously circulated by yourselve^? Do 
you not know that such a reports 
spread abrpad ?"’ ™ 

“ I never heard that it was.** 

“ And catf you likewise declare* that 
there is no foundation for it ?” 

“ I do not pretend to possess equal 
frankness with your ladyship. You may 
ask questions, whicl\ 1 shall not choose 
to answer.’* 

“ This is not to be borne. Miss 
Bennet, I insist on being satisfied. Has 
he, has my nephew, made you an offer of 
marriage ?’* 

“ Your ladyship has declared it to be 
impossible.” 


“It 
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“ It cught to be so '; it "must be so, 
while he retains the use of his reason. 
But your arts and allurements may, in 1 
moment of infatuation, have made him 
forget what he owes to himself and to all 
his family. You may have drawn 

him in.” 1 

If I have, I shall be the last person 
. to confess it.” 

“ Miss Bennet, do you know who I 
am? I have' not been ’accustomed to. 
such language as this. I am almost the 
nearest relation he has in' the world, 
and am entitled to know all his dearest 
concerns.” 

“ But you are not entitled to know 
mine ; nor will such Behaviour as this, 
ever induce me to be explicit.” 

“ Let mfe be rightly understood. This 
match, to which you have the presump- 
tion to aspire, can never take place. No, 
never. Mr. Darcy is engaged to my 
daughter. Now what have you to 
say ?” * f 6nly 
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Only this ; that if he is so, you can 
have no reason ft) suppose he will make 
Ittn offer to me.” 

Lady Catherine hesitated for a mo- 
ment, and then replied, 

*“ The engagement between them is 
of a peculiar- kind. From their infancy, 
they have been intended for each^other. 
It was the favourite wish of his mother, 
as well as of her’s. While in their cra- 
dles, we planned the union : and now, 
at the* mqmdht when the wishes of both 
sisters would 'be accomplished, in their 
marriage, to be prevented by a young 
woman of inferior birth, of no importance 
in the world, and wholly unallied to the 
family ? Do you pay no regard to the 
wishes of his friends ? To his tacit en- 
gagement with Miffs De Bourgh ?• Are 
you losj; to every filing of propriety and 
delicacy ? Have, you not heard me say, 
that from his earliest hours he was des- 
tined for his cousin ?” 

“Yes, 
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“ Yes, and I had heard it before. But 
what is that to me ? If there is no other 
objection to my marrying your nephew^ 
I shall certainly not be kept from it, by 
knowing that his mother and aunt 
wished him to marry Miss De Bourgh. 
You both did as much as you could, in 
planning the marriage. Its completion 
depended on others. If Mr. Darcy is 
neither by honour nor inclination con* 
fined to his cousin, why is not he to 
make another choice ? And 1 if I am that 
choice, why may not I accept him r” 

“ Because honour, decorum, pru- 
dence, nay, interest, forbid it. Yes, 
Miss Bennet, interest ; for do not ex- 
pect to be noticed by his family or 
friends, if you wilfully act against the in- 
clinations of all. You will be censured, 
alighted, and despised, by every one con- 
nected with him. Your alliance will be 
a disgrace ; your name will never even be 
mentioned by any of us,” 


“ These 
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* These are^beavy misfortunes/’ re- 
plied Elizabeth. v “ But the wife of Mr# 
^)arey must . have such extraordinary 
sources of happiness necessarily attached 
to her situation, that she could; upon the 
whole, have no cause to repine.” 

“ .Obstinate, headstrong girl ! J ana 
ashamed of you ! Is this your gratitude 
for my attentions to you last spring ? Is 
nothing due to me on that score ? 

“ Let us sit down. You are to un- 
derstand, Miss. Bennet, that I qame 
here with the determined resolution of 
carrying my purpose; nor will I be 
dissuaded from it. 1 have not been used 
to submit to any person's whims. J 
have not been in the habit of brpoking 
disappointment.’’ 

, “ That will make -your ladyship's si- 
tuation at present more pitiable ; but it 
will havg no effect on me.” . 

“ I will not be interrupted. Hear 
me in’ silence. My daughter and my 
jh 3 nephew 
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nephew are formed for each other. 
They are descended qn the maternal 
side; from the same noble line t and, 01$ 
the father’s, from respectable, honour- 
able, and ancient, though untitled fami- 
lies. Their fortune on both sides ’is 
splendid. They are destined for -each 
otlfyer by the voice of every member of 
their respective houses ; and what is to 
divide them ? The Upstart pretensions of 
a young woman without family, connec- 
tions, or fortune. Is this to»be endured ! 
But it must not, shall not be. If you 
were sensible of your own good, you 
would not wish to quit the sphere, in 
which you have been brought up.” 

“ In marrying your nephew, I should 
not consider myself as quitting that 
sphere. He is a gentleman ; I am a gen- 
tleman’s daughter; so far we are equal.” 

“ Tiue. You are a geqfleman’s 
daughter. But who was your mother ? 
Who are your undeq and aunts ? Do 

hot 
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nAt imagine n|e ignorant of their coil* 
dition.’’ * 

“ Whatever my connections may be,” 
said Elizabeth, if your nephew does 
not object to them, they can be nothing 
t!o you.’’ 

Tell me once for all, are you en-r 
gaged to him ?” } 

Though Elizabeth would not, "for the 
mere purpose of obliging Lady Cathe- 
rine, have answered this .question ; she 
could not but say, after a moment’s de- 
liberation, • 

“ I am not.” 

Lady Catherine seemed pleased. 

“ And will you promise me, never to 
enter into such, an engagement r” 

“ I will make no promise of the kind.*’ 
“ Miss Ben net, I am shocked and 
astonished. I expected to find a more 
reasonable young woman. But do not 
deceive yourself into a belief that 1 will 
ever recede. { shall not go away, 

till 
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till you have given me tne assurance I 
require.” 

" And I certainly never shall give it. 
I am not to be intimidated into any- 
thing so wholly unreasonable. Your 
ladyship wants Mr. Darcy to marry 
your daughter ; but would my giving 
youfethe wished- for promise, make their 
marriage at all more probable ? Sup- 
posing him to be attached to me, would 
my refusing to accept his hand, make 
him wish to bestow it on his cousin ? 
Allow me to say, Lady Catherine, that 
the arguments with which you have sup- 
ported this extraordinary application, 
have been as frivolous as the application 
was ill judged. You have widely mis- 
taken my character, if you think I can 
be worked on by such persuasions as 
these. How far your nephew might ap- 
prove of your interference in his affairs, 
I cannot tell ; but you have certainly no 
right to concern yourself in mine. I 

mu A 
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mdst beg, .thelefore, to be importuned 
no farther on the subject.’’ 

* “ Not so hasty, if you please. I have 
by no means done. To all the objec- 
tions I have already urged, I have still 
another to add. I am no stranger 
to riie particulars of' your youngest 
sister’s infamous elopement. I kn<*ft it 
all ; that the young man’s marrying 
her, was a patched-up business, at the 
expenre of your father and uncles. And 
is such a girl tp be my nephew's sister ? 
Is her husbaftd, is the son of his late fa- 
ther’s steward, to be his brother P Hea- 
ven and earth ! —of what are you think- 
ing? Are the shades of Pemberley to be 
thus polluted? 

“ You can now have nothing farther 
to say,’’ she resentfully answered. “ You 
have insulted me, in every possible me- 
thod. I must beg to return to the 
house.” 

And she rose, as she spoke. Lady 

Catherine 
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...Catherine rose also, arjfl they turned 
back. Her ladyship was highly in- 
cens'ed. * 

“ You have no regard, then, for the 
honour and credit of my nephew ! Un- 
feeling, selfish girl ! Do you not consi- 
der that a connection with you, must 
disgrace him in the eyes of everybody/’ 

“ Lady Catherine, I have nothing 
farther to say. You know my senti- 
ments.” ' 

“ You are then resolved 1 0‘ have him r ’ 
“ I have said no such thing. I am 
only resolved to act in that manner, 
which will, in my own opinion, consti- 
tute my happiness, without reference to 
you, or to any person so wholly uncon- 
nected with me.” 

“ It is well. You refuse, then, to 
oblige me. You refuse to obey the 
claims of duty, honour, and gratitude. 
You are determined to ruin him in the 

opinion 
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optnion of all hh friends, and make him? 
the contempt of the world.., . 

“ Neither duty, npr honour, nor ‘gra- 
titude,” rejilied Elizabeth, “ have any 
possible claim on. me, in the present in- 
stance. No principle of either, would 
be violated by my marriage with Mr. 
Darcy. And with regard to the resent- 
ment of his family, or the indignation of 
the world, if the former were excited by 
his marrying me, it would not give me 
one moment's concern —and the world 
in general wduld have too much sense to 
join in the scorn.'* 

“ And this is your real opinion ! This 
is your final resolve J Very well. 1 shall 
now know how to act. Do not imagine, 
Miss Bennct, that your ambition will 
ever be gratified; I came to try you. 
I hoped to find you reasonable ; but 
depend upon it 1 will carry my point.” 

In this manner Lady Catherine 

talked 
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, talked on, till they weri at the doorof 
the carriage, when turning hastily round, 
she added, 

“ I take no leave of you, Miss Bennet. 
I send no compliments to your mother. 
You deserve no such attention. I am 
most seriously displeased.” .. 

£s»izabeth made no answtr; and with- 
out attempting to persuade her ladyship 
to return into the house, walked quietly 
into it herself. She heard the carriage 
drive away as she proceeded up s'aiis. 
Her mother impatiently met her at the 
door of the dressing 100m, to ask why 
Lady Catherine would not come in again 
and rest herself. 

“ She did not choose itj” said her 
daughter, “ she would go.” 

“ She is a very fine-poking woman ! 
and her calling here was prodigiously 
civil ! for she only came, I suppose, to 
tell us the Collinses were well. She is 
on her road somewhere, I dare say, and 

so 
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•o ‘passing .through Mery ton, thought 
she might as well call on you. 1 suppose 
she had nothing particular to say to ^ou, 
Lizzy r” 

Elizabeth was forced to give into a lit- 
tle falsehood here ; for to acknowledge 
the Substance of their conversation 
was impossible. # 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The discomposure of spirits, which 
this extraordinary visit threw Elizabeth 
into, could not be easily overcome $ 
nor could she for many hours, learn to 
thill 1 " of it less than incessantly. Lady 
Catherine it appeared, had actually taken 
the trouble of this journey from Rosings, 
for the sole purpose of breaking off her 
supposed engagement with Mr. Darcy. 
It was a rational scheme to’besure ! but 
from what the report of their engage- 
ment could originate, Elizabeth was at a 
loss to imagine ; till she recollected 
that his being the intimate friend of 
Bingley, and her being the sister of Jane, 
was enough, at a time sirhen the expec- 
tation of one wedding, made every body 
eager for another, to supply the idea. 
She had not herself forgotten to feel that 
the marriage of her S'Ster must bring 

th%m 
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them more frequently together. And 
her neighbours at Lucas lodge,' therefore, 
(for through their communication with 
the Collinses, the report she concluded 
had reached lady Catherine) had only 
set that down, as almost certain and 
immediate, which .she had looked^for- 
ward to as possible, at some future^lrne. 

In revolving lady Catherine’s expres- 
sions, however, she could not help feel- 
ing some uneasiness as to the possible 
consequence of her persisting in this 
interference. From what she had said 
of her resolution to prevent their mar- 
riage, it occurred to Elizabeth that she 
must meditate an. application to her 
nephew; and how he might take a. simi- 
lar representation of the evils attached 
to a connection with her, she dared not 
pronounce. She knew not the exact de- 
gree of his affection for his aunt, or his 
dependence on her judgment, but it was 
natural to suppose that he thought 

much 
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much higher of her latjiyship than she 

could do; and it was certain, that in enu- 
merating the miseries of a marriage with 
one, whose immediate connections' were 
so unequal to his own, his aunt would 
address him on his weakest side. With His 
notions of dignity, he would probably feel 
thatVthe arguments, which to Elizabeth 
had appeared weak and ridiculous,, con- 
tained much good sense and solid reason- 
ing. 

If he had been wavering before, as 
to what he should do, which had often 
seemed likely, the advice and intreaty 
of so near a relation might settle every 
doubt, and determine him at once to be 
as happy, as dignity unblemished could 
make him. In that case he would re- 
turn no more. Lady Catherine might 
see him in her way through town ; and 
his engagement to Bingiey of coming 
again to Metherfield must give way. 

If, therefore, an excuse for not keep- 

ihg 
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ing his prpimse, should come to. his,, 
friend withinj few days,” she added, “ I 
shall know how to understand it. I £hall 
then, give over every expectation, every 
wish of his constancy. If he is satisfied 
with only regretting me, when he might 
have* obtained my affections and' hand, 

I shall soon cease td regret him a(j3i. w 


The surprise of the rest of the family, 
on hearing who their visitor had been, 
was very grfeat ; but they obligingly 
satisfied it, with the same kind of sup* 
position, which had appeased Mrs. Ben* 
net's curiosity ; and Elizabeth was spared 
from much teazing on the subject. 

The next morning, as she was going 
down stairs, she was met by her father, 
who came out of his library with a letter 
in his hand. 

“Lizzy,” said he, “I was going to 
look for you ; coipe into my room.” 


She 
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She followed him thi^ie; ; and her 
curiosity to know what He oad to tell her, 
was* heightened by the supposition of its 
being in some manner connected with 
the letter he held. It suddenly struck 
her that it might be from lady Cathe- 
rine; and she anticipated with dismay 
all foe consequent explanations. 

She followed her father to thefire place, 
and they both sat down. He then said, 

“ I have icceived a letter this morn- 
ing that has astonished me exceedingly. 
As it principall} concerns 'yourself, you 
ought to know its contents. I did not 
know before, that I had two daughters 
on the brink of matrimony. Let me 
congiatulate you, on a very important 
conquest/ 

The colour now ru*hed into Eliza- 
beth’s cheeks in the instantaneous con- 
viction of its being a letter from the 
nephew, instead of the aunt ; and she was 
undetermined whether most to be pleas- 
ed 
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ed that he jexjflained himself at all, or 
offended that^hfs letter was not rather 
addressed to herself ; when her father 
continued, 

“ You look conscious. Young ladies 
have great penetration in such matters as 
these*; but I think I may defy even 
your sagacity, to discover the naijje of 
your admirer. r lhis letter is from Mr. 
Collins.” 

“ From Mr. Collins ! and what can 
he have to say ?” 

“ Something very much to the pur- 
pose of course. He begins with con- 
gratulations on the approaching nuptials 
of my eldest daughter, of which it seems 
he has been told, by some of the good- 
natured, gossiping Lucases. I shall not 
sport with your impatience, by reading 
what he says on that point. What relates 
to yourself, is as follows. *• Having thus 
offered you the sincere congratulations 
of Mrs. Collins and myself on this happy 

event, 
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event, let me now add ^ short hint on 
the subject of another ; Ot^hich we have 
been advertised by the^same authority. 
Your daughter Elizabeth, it is. pre- 
sumed, will not long bear the name of 
Ben net, after her elder sister had resign- 
ed, and the chosen partner of hei» fate, 
may. be reasonably looked up to, as one 
of the most illustrious personages in this 
land.” 

“ Can you possibly guess, Lizzy, who 
is meant by this ?” “This young gentle- 
man is blessed in a peculiar way, with 
every thing the heart of mortal can most 
desire, — splendid property, noble kin- 
dred,and extensive patronage. Yet in spite 
of all these temptations, let me warn my 
cousin Elizabeth, and yourself, of what 
evils you may incur, bjta precipitate clo- 
sure with this gentleman’s proposals, 
which, of course, you will be inclined to 
take immediate advantage of.” 


"Have 
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<f *tlave you fjjy idea, Lizzy, who this 
gentleman is ^ But now it comes out.’’ 

“ My motive for cautioning you, is as 
follows. We have reason to imagine 
that his aunt, lady Catherine de Bourgh, 
does not look on the match with a friend- 
ly eye!'’ ’ 

“ Mr. Darcy , you see, is the tffan ! 
Now, Lizzy, I think I have surprised 
yiju. Could he, or the Lucases, have 
pitched on any man, within the circle of 
our acquaintance, whose name would 
have given the lie more effectually to 
what they related ? Mr. Darcy, who 
never looks at any woman but to see a 
blemish, and who probably never looked 
at you in his life ! It is admirable !’* 

Elizabeth tried to join ia her father’s 
pleasantry, but could only force one 
niost reluctant smile. Never had his 
wit been directed in a .manner so little 
agreeable to her. 

“ Are \ ou not diferted ?” 

• • ( 

VUL. III. N 

* I 


“ Oh ! 
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“Oh lyes. Pray read on.”. 

“ After mentioning likelihood of 
this marriage to her ladyship last night, 
she immediately, with her usual con- 
descension, expressed what she felt on 
the occasion ; when it became apparent, 
that on the score of some family objec- 
tion* on the part of my cousin, she 
would never give her consent to what 
she termed so disgraceful a match. I 
thought it my duty to give the speediest 
intelligence of this to my cbusin, that she 
and her noble admirer may be aware of 
what they are about, and not run hastily 
into a marriage which has not been pro- 
perly sanctioned.’’ “ Mr. Collins more- 
over adds,” “ I am truly rejoiced that my 
cousin Lydia’s sad business has been so 
well hashed up, and atn only concerned 
that their living together- before the 
marriage took place, should be so gene- 
rally known. I must not, however, 
neglect the duties of my station, or re- 

train 
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fraifl from declaring my amazement, at 
hearing that $mu., received the -young 
couple into your house as soon as tfiey 
were married. It was an encouragement 
of vice • and had I been the rector of 
Longbourn, I should very strenuously 
have dpposed it. You ought certainly 
to forgive them as a Christian, but never 
to admit them in your sight, or allow 
their names to be mentioned in your 
hearing.” “ Thai is his notion of Chris- 
tian forgiveness ! The rest of his letter 
is only about his dear Charlotte's situa- 
tion, and his expectation . of a young 
olive-branch. But, Lizzy, you look as 
if you did not enjoy § it. You are not 
going to be Missisk, I hope, and pretend 
to be affronted at an idle report. For 
what do we live, but to make sport for 
our neighbours, and laugh at them in 
our turn ?’’ 

“ Oh !’’ cried Elizabeth, “ I am ex- 
cessively diverted But it is so strange !” 

n 2 * “ Yes— 
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“ Yes-'-f/mi is what n[ ! ak*ssit articling. 
Had they fixed oil Jury, other man it 

i 

would have been nothing f but his per- 
fect indifference, and yout pointed dis- 
like, make it so delightfully absurd! 
Much as I abominate writing, I would 
not give up Mr. Collins’s correspohdence 
foir-any consideration. Nay, when I 
read a letter of his, I cannot help giving 
him the prefeience even over Wickham, 
much as I value the impudence and 
hypocrisy of my son in-law. And pray, 
Lizzy, what said Lady Catherine about 
this report ? Did she call to refuse her 
consent?” 

To this question his daughter replied 
only with a laugh ; and as it had been 
asked without the least suspicion, she 
was not distressed by*his repeating it. 
Elizabeth had never been more at a loss 
to make her feelings appear what they 
were not. It was necessary to laugh, 
when she would rather have cried. Her 

'fattier 
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father had most ^ruelly mortified her, by 
whftt.be said . Darcy’s indifference, 
and she could do nothing but wonder 
at such a want of penetration, pc fear 
that perhaps, instead of his seeing .too 
little, she might have fancied too much. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTEIVXVI. 

. Instead of receiving any such letter 
of excuse from his friend, as Elizabeth 
•half expected Mr. Bingley to do, he was 
able to bring Darcy with him to Long- 
bourn before many days had passed after 
, Lady.. Catherine’s visit. The gentlemen 
arrived early ;_and, before Mrs. Bennet 
had time to tell him of their having 
seen his aunt, of which her daughter 
sat in momentary dread, Bingley, who 
wanted to be alone with Jane, pro- 
posed their all walking out. It was agreed 
to. Mrs. Bennet was not in the 
habit of walking, , Mary could never 
spare time, but the remaining five set off 
together. Bingley and Jane, however, 
soon allowed the others tb outstrip them. 
They lagged behind, while Elizabeth, 
Kitty, and Darcy, were to entertain each 
other. Very little was said by either ; 
Kitty was too r tnuch .afraid of him to 

talk; 
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talk'; Elizahetl* was secretly forming a 
desperate resolution; and perhaps he 
might be doing the same. 

They walked • towards the Lucases* 
because Kitty wished to call upon . 
Maria ; and as Elizabeth saw jio occasion 
for m&king it a general concern, when 
Kitty left them, she went boldly on. with 
him alone. Now was the moment for 
her resolution to be executed, and, while 

t 

her courage was high, she immediately 
said, 

“ Mr. Darrfy, I am k a very selfish 
creature; and, for the. sake of giving 
relief to my own feelings, care not how 
much I may be wounding yours. I can 
no longer help thanking you for your 
unexampled kipdness to my poor . sister. 
Ever since I have known it, I have been 
most anxious to acknowledge to you 
how gratefully I feel it. Were it known 
to the rest of my family, I should not 
have merely my own gratitude to ex- 
prerffe.” “ I 
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“ 1 am sorry, exceedingly sorry," re- 
plied Darcy, in a tone ^ surprise and 
emotion, “ that you have ever been in- 
formed of what may, in a mistaken 
light, have given you uneasiness. I did 
not think Mrs. Gardiner was so little to 
be trusted.” 

“"You must not blame my aunt. 
Lydia’s thoughtlessness first betrayed to 
me that you had been concerned in the 
matter ; and, of course, I could not rest 
till I knew the particulars. Let me 
thank you again and agaiu, in the name 
of all my family, for that generous com- 
passion which induced you to take so 
much trouble, and bear so many morti- 
fications, for the sake of discovering 
them.” 1 

“ If you will thank me,” he replied, 
“ let it be for yourself alone. That the 
wish of giving happiness to ^ou, might 
add force to the other inducements 
which led me on, I shall not attempt to 
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deny. But yopi \^family owe me nothing. 
Much as I Aspect" them, I believe, I 
thought only of you? 

Elizabeth was too much embarrassed 
to say a worth' After a short pause, her 

* , , \ - / j 4 ^ ■» \ v ^ „ i ’ i > 

companion added, “You are too gene- 
rous to trifle with me. If your feelings 
are still what they were Iasi April? , tell 
me so at once. My .^flections and 
wishes are unchanged, but one word 
from you will silence me on this subject 
for ever.” * * 

f 0 . . , 

Elizabeth feeling all 'the more than 
common awkwardness aud anxiety of his 
situation, now forced herself to speak ; 
and ’ immediately, .though not very 
fluently, gave him to understand, that 
her sentiments had undergone so mate- 
rial a change, since ( ihe period tt> which 
he alluded, as to make ner receive with 
gratitude and pleasure, liis present assu- 
rances. The happiness which this reply 
produced, was su«h as he had probably 
w a never 
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never felt before ; and h^fexjSressed him- 
self on the occasion asvsensibly and 
as warmly as a man violently in love can 
besupposed to do. Had Elizabeth been 
able to encounter his eye, she might have 
seen how well the expression of heart- 
felt delight, diffused over his face, be- 
came'him ; but, though she could not 
look, she could listen, and he told her 
of feelings, which, in proving of what 
importance she was 'to him, made his 
affection every moment mrjre valuable. 

They walked on; without knowing in 
what direction. There was too much to 
be thought, and felt, and said, for atten- 
tion to any; other • objects. She soon 
learnt that they were indebted for their 
present gpod understanding to the effort s 

of his aunt, Who did call on him in her 

" t - \ 

return through London, and there relate 
her journey to Lohgboum, its motive, 
and the substance of her conversation 
with Elizabeth ; dwelling emphatically 

on 
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on every expresljon of the latter, which, 
in her ladyship apprehension, peculiarly 
denoted her perverseness and assurance, 
in the belief that such a relation must 
assist her endeavours to obtain that 
promise from her nephew, which she had 
refused to give. But, unluckily for her 
ladyship, its effect had been exactly.con- 
trariwise. 

“It taught me to, hope,’’ said he, “ as 
I had scarcely ever allowed mySelf to 
hope before. * I knew enough of your 
disposition to be certain, that, had you 
been absolutely, irrevocably decided 
against me, you would have acknow- 
ledged it to Lady Catherine, frankly and 
openly ” . 

Elizabeth coloured and laughed as she 
replied, “ Yes. you know enough of my 
frankness to believe me capable of that. 
After abusing you so abominably to your 
face, 1 could have no scruple in abusing 
you to all your relations.” 


“ What 
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“ What did you say Oy.me, that I did 
not deserve ? For, thdugjt your accu- 
sations were ill-founded, formed on mis- 
taken premises, my behaviour to you at 
the time, had merited the severest re- 
proof. It was unpardonable. * I cannot 
think of it without abhorrence.” 

** W e will not quarrel for the greater 
share of blame annexed to that evening,’’ 
said Elizabeth. “ The conduct of nei- 
ther, if strictiy examined, will be irre- 
proachable; but since then, we. have 
both, I hope, improved in civility.” 

“ I cannot be so easily reconciled to 
myself. The recollection of what I 
then said, of my conduct, my manners, 
iny expressions during the whole of it, is 
now, and has been many months, inex- 
pressibly painful to me. % Your reproof, 
so well applied, I shall never forget : 
1 had you behaved in a more gentleman- 
like manner.’ Those were your words. 
You know not, you cpn scarcely con- 
ceive. 
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ceive, how *fhej£ have tortured me 
though it xvjjf some time, I confess, .be- 
fore 1- was reasonable enough to allow 
their justice. 

“I was certainly very far ‘from, ex- 
pecting ttiem to make so strong an im- 
pression. I liad rfot the smallest idea of 
their being ever felt in such a way.*’ 

“ I can easily believe it. You thought 
me then devoid of every proper feeling, I 
am sure you did. *The turn of your 
countenance I^shall hever forget, as you 
said that. I could not have addressed you 
in any possible way, that would induce 
you to accept the.’’ 

“ Oh ! do not repeat- what I then 
said. These recollections will 'not do at 
all. I assure you, that I have long, been 
most heartily ashamed of it.” * , 
Darcy mentioned ' his letter., ** Did 
it,” said he, “ did it joora rnake you think 
better of me ? Did you, on reading it, 
give any credit to its contents ?” 


She 
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She explained what its effect on her 
had .been, and how gradbally all her 
former prejudices had been removed. 

“ I knew,” said he, “ that what I 
wrote must give you pain, but it was 
necessary. I hope you have destro)ed 
the letter. There was one part especially, 
the opening of it, which I should dread 
your having the power of reading again. 
I can remember some expressions which 
might justly make you hate me.” 

“ The letter shall certainly be burnt, 
if you believe it essential to the preser- 
vation of my regard; but, though we 
have boih reason to think my opinions 
not entirely unalterable, they are not, I 
hope, quite so easily changed as that 
implies.” 

“ When I wrote lUgt letter,” replied 
Darcy, “ I believed myself perfectly calm 
and cool, but I am since convinced that 
it was written in a dreadful bitterness of 
spirit.” 


“ The 
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“ The letter, perhaps, began in bitter* 
ness,, but it difl not end -so. The adieu 
is charity itself. But think no more of 
the letter. The feelings of the person 
who wrot^, and the person who received 
it, are.nowso widely different from what 
they were then, that every unpleasant 
circumstance attending it, ought to be 
forgotten. You must learn some of 
my philosophy. Think only of the past 
, as'its remembrance gives you pleasure.” 

“ I cannot give you credit for any .phi- 
losophy of the kirid. Your retrospec- 
tions must be so totally void of reproach, 
that the contentment arising from them, 
is not of philosophy,* but What is much 
better, of ignorarice. But with me, it is 
not so. Painful recollections will in- 
trude, which cannot, which ought not 
to bfc repelled. ' I have been a selfish 
being all my life, in practice, though not 
in principle. As a child I was taught what 
was rjght, but I wag npt taught'to correct 

my 
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my temper. I was given good princi- 
ples, but left to follow therein pride atid 
conceit. Unfortunately an only son, (for 
many years an only child) I was spoilt' by 
tny parents, who though g6od them- 
selves, (my father' particularly, all that 
was '.benevolent ahd amiable,), allowed, 
encouraged, almost taiight mertcfbe selfish 
and overbearing, to CairC ifor none beyond 
my own family circle,' td think meanly of 
all the rest of the world, to wish at least 
to think meanly 'of their sense and worth 
compared With' rtVy own. Such I was, 
from eight to eight and : twenty ; and 
such I might still have’ been but for you, 
dearest, loveliest Elizabeth 1 What do 
I not owe 1 you 1 You taught me a lesson, 
hard indeed at first, but most advah- 
tageOuk.' 1 £y you : , Iw^properly hum- 
bled. I came to you without a doubt of 
my reception. f Ydu shewed me how 
insufficient, were" 1 alt* my pretensions' to 
please a'Wjflfoani wofth/bf'beirig pleased." 

“‘Had 
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“•Bad yqu then persuaded yourself* 
that I should ?” • 

*.*. Indeed 1 had: What will you 
think of my vanity ? I believed/ you to 
be wishing, expecting my addresses/’ 

“My ftrahners must hove been in 
fault, but not intentionally I assure ^ou. 
I never meant, to deceive you, but my 
spirits might often lead me wrong. How 
you must have hated me after that 
evening ?*’ 

“ Hate you ! I was angry perhaps at 
first, but ray afiger soon began to take a 
proper direction.” 

“ I am almost afraid of asking what 
you thought of me ; when we met at 
Pemberley. You blamed me for com- 
ing?” . ■ . . . 

“ No indeed ; I felt nothing but sur- 
prise.’’ . t 

“ Your surprise could not be greater 
than mine in being noticed by you. 
My conscience told, me that I deserved 

no 
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no extraordinary politeness, and I con- 
fess that I did not expect to receive more 
thin my due.” 

“ My object then,” replied Darcy, “ was 
to shew you, by every civility in my 
power, that I was not so mean as to re- 
sent the past ; and I hoped to obtain 
your.foigiveness, to lessen your ill opi- 
nion, by letting you see that your re- 
proofs had been attended to. How soon 
any other wishes introduced themselves 
I can hardly tell, but I believe in about 
half an hour after I had seen }ou.” 

He then told her of Georgiana’s de- 
light in her acquaintance, and of her 
disappointment at its sudden interrup- 
tion ; which naturally leading to the 
cause of that interruption, she soon learnt 
that his resolution of following her from 
Derbyshire in quest of her sister, had 
been ‘formed before he quitted the inn, 
and that his gravity and thoughtfulness 
there, had arisen from no other strug- 

' gles 
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g!es*than what such a purpose must com* 
prehend. * 

She expressed her gratitude again, But 
it was too painful a subject to each7 to 
be dwelt on farther. - 

After talking several miles in a lei- 
surely 'manner, and too busy to know 
any thing about it, they found at last, on 
examining their watches, that it was time 
, to be at home. 

“ What could become of Mr. Bingley 
* and Jane K* W&s a wonder which intro- 
duced the discussion of their affairs. 
Darcy was delighted with their* engage- 
*ment; his friend had given him the ear- 
liest information of it. 

0 

“ I must ask whether you were stjr-. 
prised ?'* said Elizabeth. * 

“Not at all. When I went; away, 
I felt that it would soon-happen.*’" 

“That is to say, you had given your 
permission. I guessed as much.*’ And 
though he exclaimed at the term, she 

found 
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found that it had been pretty. much- “the, 
case. y. V <• - 

M On the evening before mygoing to 
London,” said he “ I made a confession 
to him, which I believe. I ought to have 
made long ago. I told him of all that 
had occurred to make my former -inter- 
ferenpe in his affairs, absurd and imperti- 
teut. His surpiise was. great.. He had 
never had the slighest suspicion. I told 
him, moreover, that I believed myself 
mistaken in supposing, a*i I had done, 
that your sister was indifferent to him ; 
and as I. could easily perceive that his 
attachment to her was unabated, I felt no 
doubt of theirhappincss together.” 

Elizabeth could not help smiling at 
his easy manner of directing his friend. 

“ Did you speak from your, own obser- 
vation,’’ said she, “ wTien you told him 
that my sister loved him, or merely 
from my information last spring ?” 

“ From the formes. I had narrowly 

observed 
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observed heivduringthe two visits which 
I had lately madfe her here ; and 1 was 
convinced ortre* affection:’' * 

‘‘ And your assurance of it, I suppose, 
carried immediate conviction to him.*’ 

A It did. Bingley is most unaffected- 
ly mddest. His diffidence had prevent- 
ed his depending on 1 his own judgment 
in so anxious a-case, but his reliance on 
mine, made every thing easy. I was 
obliged to confess one thing, which for 
a time, and nflt unjustly, offended him. I 
could not allow mysfelf to conceal that 
jour sister had been in town three 
months last winter, that I had known* ir, 
and purposely kept ^it from him. He 
was angry. But his anger, I am persua- 
ded, lasted no longer than he remained 
in any doubt of your sister’s Sentiments. 
He has heartily forgiven me now.” 

Elizabeth longed to observe that Mr. 
Bingley. had been a most delightful 
friend ; so easily guided that his worth 


was 
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was invaluable ; but she checked herself. 
She remembered that he had yet to learn 
to 'be laught at, and it was rather too 
early to begin. In anticipating the hap- 
piness of Bingley, which of course was to 
be inferior only to his own, he'continued 
the conversation till they reached the 
house. In the hall they parted. 




CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

“ My dear Lizzy, where can you hav§ 
been walking to was a question wtiich 
Elizabeth received ffom Jane as soon as 
she entered the room, and from all»the 
others when they sat down to table. ' She 
had only to say in reply, that they had 
* wandered about, till she was beyond her 
# own knowledge. She coloured as she 
spoke ; but nejfher that, nor any thing 
else, awakened a suspicion of the truth. 

The evening passed quietly, unmarked 
by any thing extraordinary. The ac- 
knowledged lovers talked and laughed, 
the unacknowledged were silent. Darcy 
was not of a disposition in which happi- 
ness overflgws in mirth ; and Elizabeth, 
agitated and confused, rather knew that 
she was happy, than felt herself to be so; 
for, besides the immediate embarrass- 
ment, there were ojihej' evils before her. 

’ 8 £he 
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She anticipated what would be felt ih thd 
family when her situation became 
kfiQwn ; she was aware that no one 
liked him but Jane ; and even feared that 
with the others it was a dislike which not 
all his fortune and consequence might 
do away. * 

At night she opened her heart to 
Jane. Though suspicion was very far 
from Miss Bennet's general habits, she 
was absolutely incredulous here. 

“ You are joking, Lizzy. This can- 
not be ! — engaged to Mr. Darcy ! No, 
no, you shall not deceive me. I know it 
to be impossible.” 

“ This is a wretched beginning in- 
deed ! My sole dependence was on you ; 
and I am sure nobody else will believe 
me, if you do not. Yet, indeed, I am 
in earnest. I speak nothing but the 
truth. Lie still loves me, and we arc en- 
gaged.” 

Jane looked at her doubtingly. “Oh. 

Lazzy ! 
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Lizzy ! it cannot be. I know *ho\v 
much you dislike him.” 

“ You knoy nothing of the matter. 
That is all to be forgot. Perhaps I did 
not always love him so well as I do now? 
But,in sutji cases as these, a good me- 
mory i$ unpardonable. This is the last 
time I shall ever remember it myself.” 

Miss Bennct still looked all amaze- 
ment. Elizabeth again, and more seri- 

* ous'y assured her of its truth. 

• Good Heaven ! can it be really so ! 
Yet now I mu^believe you,*' cried Jane. 
“ My dear, dear Lizzy, I would — I do 
congratulate you — but are you certain ? 
forgive the question — are you quite cer- 
tain that you can be lxippy with him r” 

“There can be no doubt of that. It 
is settLd between us already, tbatvvc are 
to be the happiest couple in the world. 
But are you pleased, Jane ? Shall you 
like to have such a brother ?” 

“ Very, very much. Nothing could 
vol a m. o give 
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give< either Bingley or myself more de- 
light. But we considered it, we talked 
of it as impossible. And ( do you really 
love him quite well enough? Oh, Lizzy ! 
clo any thing rather than marry without 
affection. Are you quite sure that . you 
feel what you ought to do ?’* 

Oh, yes ! You will only think I 
feel more than I ought to do, when I tell 
you all/' 

“ What do you mean?’’ 

** Why, I must confess, that I love, 
him better than I do Bingley. I am 
afraid you will be angry.” 

“ My dearest sister, now be be seri- 
ous. I want to talk very seriously. Let 
me know every thing that I am to know, 
without delay. Will you tell me how 
long you have loved him ?’’ 

“ It has been coming on so gradually, 
that I hardly know when it began. But 
I believe I must date it from my first 
seeing his beautiful grounds at Pem- 
berley.” 1 Another 
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Anqthpr intreaty that she would be 
serious, however, produced the desired 
effect ; and she soon satisfied Jane by 
her solemn assurances of attachment. 

i 

When convinced on that article. Miss 
Bennet had nothing farther to wish. 

“ Now I am quite happy,” said she, 

“ for you will be as happy as myself. * I 
always had a value for him. Were it for 
nothing but his love of you, I must al- 
ways have esteemed him ; but now, 
as Bingley's friend and your husband, 
there can be only Bingley and yourself 
more dear to me. But Lizzy, you have 
been very sly, very reserved with me. 
How little did you tell me of what passed 
at Pemberley and Lairtbton ! I owe all 
that 1 know of it, to another, not to 
you.” 

“ Elizabeth told her the motives of 
her secrecy. She had been unwilling to 
mention Bingley ; and the unsettled state 
of her own feelings had made her equally 
o <J . avoid 
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avofd the name of his friend. But now 
she would no longer conceal from her, 
his share in Lydia’s mafriage. All was 
.acknowledged, and half the night spent 
in conversation. 


‘‘Good gracious !’’ cried Mis. Ben- 
net, as she stood at a window the next 
morning, “ if that disagreeable Mr. 
Darcy is not coming here again with 
our dear Bingley ! What can he mean 
by being so tiresome us to be always 
coming here ? I had fib notion but lie 
would go a shooting, or something or 
other, and not disturb us with his com- 
pany. What shall we do with him ? 
Lizzy, you must walk out with him 
again, that he may not be in Bingley s 
wav.” 

* % 

Elizabeth could hardly help laughing 

at so convenient a proposal ; yet was 
really vexed that her mother should be 
always giving him such an epithet. 

As 
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As* scion a$ they entered, Bingley 
looked at her so expressively, and shook 
hands with such warmth, as left n*o 
doubt of his good information ; and he. 
soon afterwards said aloud, “ Mr. Ben- 
net, have you no more lanes hereabouts 
in which Lizzy may lose her way again 
to-day.” 

“ I advise Mr. Darcy, and Lizzy, and 
•Kitty,’’ said Mrs. Bonnet, “ to walk to 
Pakham Mount this morning. It is a 
nice long walk*, and Mr. Darcy has 
never seen the view.” 

“ It may do very well for the others,” 
replied Mr. Bingley ; “ but I am sure it 
will be too much for .Kitty. Wont it, 
Kitty 

Kitty owned that she had rather stay 
at home. Darcy professed a great cu- 
riosity to see the view from the Mount, 
and Elizabeth silently consented. Al 
she went up stairs to get ready, Mrs. 
Bennet followed her? saying, 


“ I am 
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4< I am quite sorry, Lizzy, that you 
should be forced to have tjhat disagreeable 
man all to yourself. But I hope you 
will not mind it : it is all for Jane’s sake, 
you know ; and there is no occasion for 
talking to him, except just npw and 
then. So, do not put yourself to incon- 
venience.” 

During their walk, it was resolved 
that Mr. Bennet's consent should be 
asked in the course of the evening'. 
Elizabeth reserved to herself the applica- 
tion for her mother’s. She could not 
determine how her mother would take 
it ; sometimes doubting whether all his 
wealth and grandeur would be enough 
to overcome her abhorrence of the man. 
But whether she were violently set 
against the match, or Violently delighted 
with it, it was certain that her manner 
would be equally ill adapted to do credit 
to her sense ; and she could no more 
bear that Mr. Ij)arpy should hear the 

first 
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first raptures of her joy, than the first 
vehemence o^her disapprobation. 


the Evening, soon after Mr. Ben- 
net withdrew to the library, she saw 
Mr. Darcy rise also and follow him, and 
her agitation on seeing it was extreme. 
She did not fear her father’s opposition, 
but he was going to be made unhappy, 
• and that it should be through her means, 
that she, his .favourite child, should be 
distressing him by her choice, should be 
filling him with fears and regrets in dis- 
posing of her, was a wretched reflection, 
and she sat in misery till Mr. Darcy ap- 
peared again, when, looking at him, she 
was a little relieved by his smile. In a 
few minutes he approached the table 
where she was sitting with Kitty ; and, 
while pretending to admire her work, 
said in a whisper, “ Go to your father, 
he vvants you in tfie library." She was 
gone directly.’ * Her 
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Her father was walking about the 
room, looking grave and anxious. 
“ Lizzy,’’ said he, “ what are you 
doing ? Arc you out of your senses, to be 
accepting this man ? Have nijt yon t al- 
ways hated him r” 

How earnestly did she then wish that 
her former opinions had been more rea- 
sonable, her expressions more moderate ! 
It would have spared her from explana- 
tions and professions which it was ex- 
ceedingly awkward to give ; but they 
were now necessary, and she assured him 
with some confusion, of her attachment 
to Mr. Darcy. 

“ Or in other words, you are deter- 
mined to have him. lie is rich, to be 
sure, and you may have more fine clothes 
and fine carriages than JStne. But will 
they make you happy r” 

“ Have you any other objection,” said 
Elizabeth, than your belief of my in- 
difference ?” 


“’Nofte 
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“ None at all# We all know him to 
be a proud, Unpleasant sort of man ; but 
this would be nothing if you really liked 
him/’ . 

f< I do, I do like him/' she replied, 
with tears in her eyes, “ I love him. In- 
deed he has no improper pride. Tie is 
perfectly amiable. You do not know 
vyhat he really is ; then pray do not pain 
me by speaking of him in such terms.” 

“ Lizzy, ’ said her father, “ I have 
given him my 'consent. He is the kind 
of man, indeed, to whom I should never 
dare refuse any thing, which he conde- 
scended to ask. I now give it to you , if 
you are resolved on' having him. But 
let me advise you to think better of it. 
I know your disposition, Lizzy. I know 
that you could be neither happy nor 
respectable, unless you truly esteemed 
your husband ; unless you looked up to 
him as a superior. Your lively talents 
would place .you’imthe gseatest danger 
o 3 in. 
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in an unequal marriage. You could 
scarcely escape discredit and misery. My 
child, let me not have the grief of seeing 
you unable to respect your partner in life. 
Yon know not what you are about.” 

“Elizabeth, still more affected, was 
earnest and solemn in her reply ; and at 
length, by repeated assurances that Mr. 
Darcy was really the object of her choice, 
by explaining the gradual change which 
her estimation of him had undergone, 
relating her absolute certainty that his 
affection was not the work of a day, but 
had stood the test of many months sus- 
pense, and enumerating with energy all 
his good qualities, sbe did conquer her 
father’s incredulity, and reconcile him to 
the match. 

“ Well, my dear,” said he, when she 
ceased speaking, “I have no more to 
say. If this be the case, he deserves you. 
I could not have parted with you, my 
Lizzy, to anyone lejs worthy.” 


To 
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To complete* the favourable impres- 
sion, she thin told him what Mr. Dflrcy 
had voluntarily done for Lydia. He 
heard he} with astonishment. 

“ This is an evening of wonders, in- 
deed ! And so, Darcy did every thing ; 
made up the match, gave the money, paid 
the fellow’s debts, and got him his com- 
mission ! So much the better. It will 
save me a world of trouble and economy. 
Had it been your uncle’s doing, I must 
and would have paid him ; but these 
violent young lovers carry every thing 
their own way. I shall offer to pay him 
to-morrow; he wiU rant and storm 
about his love for you, and there will be 
an end of the matter.” 

He then recollected her embarrass- 
ment a few days before, on his reading. 
Mr. Collins’s letter ; and after laughing 
at her some time, allowed her at last to - 
go— saying, as she quitted the room, 
“It any.yoftng m£n corfte for Mary 


or 
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Kitty, send them in, foi* I am quite at 
leistfre.” 

Elizabeth’s mind was now relieved 
from a very heavyweight; and, >.fter half 
an hour’s quiet reflection in her own 
room, she was able to join the others 

i 

with tolerable composure. Every thing 
was too recent for gaiety, but the even- 
ing passed tranquilly away ; there was 
no longer any thing material to be 
dreaded, and the comfort of 1 ease and fa- 
miliarity would ccme in time. 

When her mother went up to her 
dressing-room at night, she followed her, 
and made the important communication. 
Its effect was most extraordinary ; for 
on first hearing it, Mrs. Bennet sat quite 
still, and unable to utter ^ syllable. Nor 
was it under many, many minutes, that 
she could comprehend what she heard ; 
though not in general backward to cre- 
dit what was for the advantage of her 
family, or that campin' the* shape of a 

lover 
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lover to any of them. She began at 
lepgth to recover, to fidget about in* her 
cltair, get up, sit down again, wonder, 
and bles^ herself. 

“ Good gracious ! Lord bless me ! 
only* think ! dear me ! Mr. Darcy ! Who 
would have thought it ! And is it really 
true? Oh ! my sweetest Lizzy ! how 
rich and how great you will be ! What 
pin money, what jewels, what carriages 
you will havfi ! Jane’s is nothing to it — 
nothing at *all. I ain so pleased — so 
happy. Such a charming man !— so 
handsome ! so tall ! — Oh, my dear 
Lizzy ! pray apologise for my having dis- 
liked him so much before. I hope he 
will overlook it. Dear, dear Lizzy. A 
house in town ! Every thing that is 
charming ! Three daughters married ! 
Ten thousand a year ! Oh, Lord ! What 
will become of me. I shall go dis- 
tracted.” • 

‘This was* eno’ugft to prove that her 

lipgro- 
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approbation need not be doubted : and 
Elizabeth, rejoicing that such an effu- 
sion was heard only by herself, soon 
went away. But before she hid been 
three minutes in her own room, her 
mother followed her. 

“ My dearest child,” she cried, “ I 
can think of nothing else! Ten thou- 
sand a year, and very likely . more ! Tis 
as good as a Lord ! And a special li- 
cence. You must and shajl be married 
by a special licence. But my dearest 
love, tell me what dish Mr. Darcy is par- 
ticularly fond of, that I may have it to- 
morrow.” 

This was a sad omen of what her mo- 
ther’s behaviour to the gentleman him- 
self might be ; and Elizabeth found, 
that though in the certain possession of 
his warmest affection, and secure of her 
relations’ consent, there was still some- 
thing to be wished for. 1 But the mor- 
row passed of? much better than she ex- 
pected 
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pected ; for Mrs. Bennet luckily stood 
in such a\v^ of her intended son-in-law, 
that she ventured not to speak to him, 
unless i} was in her power to offer him 
any attention, or mark her deference for 
his opinion. , 

Elizabeth had the satisfaction of see- 
ing her father taking pains to get ac- 
quainted with him ; and Mr. Bennet 
soon assured her that he was rising every 

hour in his e*steetn. 

• • 

“ I admire all my three sons-in-law 
highly,” said he. “ Wickham, perhaps, 
is my favourite ; but I think I shall like 
your husband quite # as well as Jane’s.” 


.CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Elizabeth's spirits soon r'^ing to 
playfulness again, she wanted Mr. Darcy 
to account for his having ever fallen in 
love with her. “How could you be- 
gin ?’’ said she. “ I can comprehend 
your going on charmingly, when you 
had once made a beginning ; but what 
could set you ofl'in the first place ?” 

“I cannot fix on the hour, or the 
spot, or the look, Or the words, which 
laid the foundation. It is too long ago. 
1 was in the middle before I knew that I 
had begun.” 

“ My beauty you had early with- 
stood, and as for my manners— my beha- 
viour to you was at least always border- 
ing on the uncivil, and I never spoke to 
you without rather wishing to give you 
pain than not. Now 'be sincere; did 
you admire me for my impertinence 

“ For 
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'* for tfie liveliness of your mind, I 
did.” 

“ You m^yas well call it impertinence 
at once. It was very little less. The 
fact is, t\at you were sick of civility, of 
detejcnce, of officious attention. You 
were disgusted with the women who 
were always speaking and looking, and 
think for your approbation alone. I 
roused, and interested you, because I 
was so unlike them. Had you not been 
really amiable, you would have hated me 
for it ; but in spite of the pains you took 
to disguise yourself, your feelings were 
always noble and just ; and in your 
heart, you thoroughly despised the per- 
sons who so assiduously courted you. 
There — I have saved you the trouble of 
accounting for it ; and really, all things 
considered, I begin to think it perfectly 
reasonable. To be sure, you know no 
actual good of me— but nobody thinks of 
that when they faH in love."’ 

“ Was 
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“ Was there no good in your affec- 
tionate behaviour to Jane, while she was 
ill at Netherfield ?” 

“ Dearest Jane ! who could have done 
less for her? But make a virtue of it by 
all means. My good qualities are under 
your protection, and you are to exagge- 
rate them as much as possible ; and, in 
return, it belongs to me to find occasions 
for teazing and quarrelling with you as 
often as may be ; and I shall begin di- 
rectly by asking you what , made you so 
unwilling tocometothepointatlast. What 
made you so shy of me, when you first 
called, and afterwards dined here ? Why, 
especially, when you called, did you look 
as if you did not care about me ?’’ 

“ Because you were grave and silent, 
and gave me no encourtfgement.” 

“ But I was embarrassed.” 

“ And so was I.” 

“ You might have talked to me more 
when you came to dinner.” 

« A 
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“ A man who had felt less, might.” 

“ How unlucky that you should have 
a reasonable answer to give, and that I 
should be so reasonable as to admif it ! 
£ut I wonder how long you would have 
goge on, if you had been left to yourself. 
I wonder when you would have .spoken, 
if I had not asked you ! My resolution 
of thanking you for your kindness to 
Lydia had certainly great effect. Too 
much , I am afraid ; for what becomes of 
the moral, jf our comfort springs from a 
breach of promise, for I ought not to 
have mentioned the subject ? This will 
never do.” 

“ You need qot distress yourself. 
The moral will be perfectly fair. Lady 
Catherine's unjustifiable endeavours to 
separate us, were the means of removing 
all my doubts. I am not indebted for 
my present happiness to your eager de- 
sire of expressing your gratitude. I was 
not in a humour to wait for any open- 
ing 
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ing of yours. My aunt’s intelligence 
had given me hope, and I was determined 
at once to know every thing.' 

,f Lady Catherine has been of infinite 

use, which ought to make her happy, for 

she loves to be of use. 13 ut tell me, 

.1 

what did you come down to Netherfield 
for? Was it merely to ride to Long- 
bourn and be embarrassed ? or had' you 
intended any more serious consequence ? v 

“ My real purpose was to see you, and 
to judge, if I could, whether I might 
ever hope to make you love me. My 
avowed one, or what I avowed to myself, 
was to see whether your sister were still 
partial to Bingley, and if she were, to 
make the confession to him which I 
have since made.” 

“ Shall you ever hav^courage to an- 
noufice to Lady Catherine, what is to 
befall her ?’* 

“ I am more likely to want time than 

courage, 
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courage, Elizabeth. But it ought to be 
done, and if y#u will give me a sheet of 
paper, it s^all be done directly.” 

’ “ And if I had not a letter to write 
myself, %I might sit by you, and admire 
the evenness of your writing, as another 
yodbg lady once did. But I have an aunt, 
too, whf) must not be longer neglected.” 

From an unwillingness to confess how 
much her intimacy with Mr. Darcy had 
been over-rated, Elizabeth had never yet 
answered Mrs. Gardiner’s long letter, but 
now, having that to communicate which 
she knew would be most welcome, she 
was almost ashamed to find, that her 
uncle and aunt had already lost three 
days of happineA, and immediately 
wrote as follows : 

“ I would have thanked you before, 
my dear aunt, as I ought to have done, 
for your long, kind, satisfactory, detail 
of particulars; but to say the truth, I was 
too cross to writs. You supposed more 

than 
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than really existed. But now suppose as 
much as you chuse ; give a loose to your 
fancy, indulge your imagination in every 
possible flight which the subject will 
afford, and unless you believe me actually 
married, you cannot greatly err. You 
must write again very soon, and pri.ise 
him a great deal more than yob. did in 
your last. I thank you, again and 
again, for not going to the Lakes. How 
could I be so silly as to wish it 1 Your 
idea of the ponies is delightful. We 
will go round the Park every day. I am 
the happiest creature in the world. Per- 
haps other people have said so before, but 
not one with such justice. I am happier 
even than Jane ; she only smiles, I laugh. 
Mr. Darcy sends you all the love in the 
world, that he can spare from me. You 
are all to come to Pemterley at Christ- 
mas. Yours, &c.” 

Mr. Darcy’s letter to Lady Catherine, 
was ih a different style ; and still different 

fro,m 
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from either^ was what Mr. Benftet sent 
to W. Collins, ^in reply to his last. 

“ Dej£i Sir, 

* • 

“ I must trouble you once more for 

congratulations. Elizabeth will soon be 
the ^ife of Mr. Darcy. Console Lady 
Catheriripas well as you can. But, if I 
were you, I would stand by the nephew. 
He has more to give. 

u Your’s sincerely, &c.” 

Miss Bingley’s congratulations to her 
brother, on his approaching marriage, 
were all that was affectionate and in- 
sincere. She wrote even to Jane on the 
occasion, to express her delight, and 
repeat all her former professions of re- 
gard. Jane was not deceived, but she 
was affected ; and though feeling no re- 
liance on her, could not help writing 
her a much kinder answer than she knew 
was deserved. 

The 
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The ‘Joy which Miss Darcy expressed 
on receiving similar information, was as 
sincere as her brother’s in sending it. 
Four sides of paper were insufficient /to 
contain all her delight, and all her earnest 
desire of being loved by her sister. 

Before any answer could arrive ifroin 
Mr. Collins, or any congratulations to 
Elizabeth, from his wife, the Longbourn 
family heard that the Collinses were come 
themselves to Lucas lodge. The reason of 
this sudden removal was soon evident. 
Lady Catherine had been , rendered so 
exceedingly angry by the contents of her 
nephew’s letter, that Charlotte, really 
rejoicing in the match, was anxious to 
get away till the stojrn was blown over. 
At such a moment, the arrival of her 
friend was a sincere pleasure to Elizabeth, 
though in the course of their meetings 
she must sometimes think the pleasure 
dearly bought, when she saw Mr. Darcy 
exposed to all the parading and obsequi- 
ous 
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oils tivllity df her husband. He Sofe ft 
however with admirable calmness. He 
cou^l even listen to Sir William Ludlas, 
when he complimented him op carrying 
away the brightest jewel of the country, 
and expressed his hopes of their all meet* 
ing frequently at St. James’s, with very 
decent composure. If he did sh|p^ his,' 
shoutders, it was not till Sir William was 
<JRt of sight. , „ 

Mrs. Philips’s vulgarity was anoth#*, 
and perhaps a greater tax on his forbear* 
ance; apd though Mrs. Philips, as well 
her sister, stood in top much awe of him 
to speak with the familiarity which Bing* 
ley’s good humour encouraged, yet, when* 
ever she did speak, she must be vulgar. 
Nor was her respect for him, though it 
made her more quiet, at all likely to 
ma£e her more elegant. Elizabeth did 
all she could, to shield him from the 
frequent notice of either, and was ever 
anxious to keep him to herself and to 
von. iii. _ p* those 
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those of her family with whom henrght 
converse without mortification ; and 
though the uncomfortable feelings arising 
from all this took f{om the seasoii' of 
courtship much of its pleasure, it added 
to the hope of the future; and she looked 
forward with delight to the time 'when 
.they should be removed frdin society 
so little pleasing to either, to all the 
Comfort and elegance of their family 
party at Pemberley. 


CIJAP. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

JhTappy for all her maternal feelings 
was the flay on which Mrs. Bennet got 
rid of her two most deserving daughters* 
Witfi what delighted pride she afterward* 
visited ftirs. Bingley and talked oT Mrs* 
Darcy may be guessed. I. wish I couldi 
^ay, for the sake of her family, that the 
accomplishment of her earnest desire in 
the establishment of so many of her 
children, produced so happy an effect 
as to make her a sensible, amiable, well- 
informed woman for the rest of her life; 
though perhaps it was.lucky for her hus- 
band, who might Hot have relished do- 
mestic felicity in so unusual a form, that 
she still was occasionally nervous and 
invariably silly. 

Mr. Bennet missed his second daugh- 
ter exceedingly ; ' his affection for her 
drew him oftenej from home than any 
9 2 thing 
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thing tdse could do. He delighted in 
going to Pemberley, especially when he 
wasjeast expected. 

, Mr, Bingley and Jane remained^ at 
Netherfield only a twelvemonth. So 
near a vicinity to her mother and Mdry- 
ton relations was not desirable even to 
his eady temper, or her affectionate heart. 
The darling wish of his sisters was then 
gratified ; he bought an estate in a neigh- 
bouring county to Derbyshire, and Jane 
-and Elizabeth, in addition to every other 
gource pf happiness, were' within thirty 
miles of each other. 

Kitty, to her very material advantage, 
spent the chief of her time with her two 
elder sisters. In society so superior to 
what she had generally known, her im- 
provement was great, ^he was not of so 
ymgovernable a temper as Lydia, and, re- 
moved from the influence of Lydia’s ex- 
ample, she became, by proper attention 
and management, less irritable, less ig- 
norant, 
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noran (*, anc? less insipid. From the 
farther disadvantage of Lydia’s society 
she^was of j^ourse carefully kept, and 
though Mrs. Wickham frequently invited 
her to co*me and stay v ith her, with the 
promise of balls and young men, her 
father vvo^Jd never consent to her going. 

Mary was the only daughter who re- 
mained at home ; and she was' necessa- 
ry drawn fiom the pursuit of accomplish- 
ments by Mrs. benhet’s being quite urfa- 
ble to sit alftne. Mary was obliged to 
mW more with' the woild, but she could 
still moralize ov'T evcfy morning visit ; 
and as she was no l&n'ger mollified by 
comparison^ h tween her sisters’ beauty 
and her own, it w&s suspected by her 
father that she submitted to the change 
without imvh reluctance. 

As (o> Wickham and Lydia, their 
characters suffered no revolution from the 
marriage of her* sisters’. lie bore with 
philosophy the Cotwfction that Elizabeth 
p* 3 • m aot 
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must now become acquainted"' with 
whatever of his ingratitude and false- 
ho6d had before been unknown to ^er ; 
and in spite of every thing, was not whol- 
ly without hope that Darcy might yet 
be prevailed on to make his fortune. I' he 
congratulatory letter which v Elizabeth 
received from Lydia on her marriage, ex- 
plained to her that, by his wife at least, if 
not by himself, such ^ hope was cherish- 
ed. The letter was to this effect: ' 

“ Mv dear Lizzy, - 
“I wish you joy. If you love Mr. 
Darcy half as'Wt-ifl Ife I do my dear Wick- 
ham, you must be very happy. It is a 
great comfort to Have you so rich, and 
when you have nothing else to do, I hope 
you will think of us.'* I am sure Wick- 
ham would like a place at court very 
much, and I do not think we shall have 
quite money enough to dive upon with- 
out some help. Anyplace would do, of 

about 
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abqut* three or four hundred a yeftr ; but, 
however, do net speak to Mr. Darcy 
atjput it, if^u had rather not. 

“ Your's, &c.” 

*As it happened that Elizabeth had 
much rather not ; she endea^purcd in 
her answer to put an end to every intrea- 
ty and expectation of the kind. Such re- 
lief. however, as it was in her power to af- 
ford, by the practice of what might he 
called economy in her own private ex- 
pences, shef frequently sent them. It 
had always been evident to her that such 
an income as theirs, under the direction 
of two persons so extravagant in their 
wants, and heedless of the future, must be 
very insufficient to their support ; and 
whenever they changed their quarters, 
either Jane or herself were sure of being 
. applied to, for 'stome little assistance to- 
wards discharging their bills. Their 
manner of living, even when the resto- 
ration 
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ration of peace dismissed them to a home; 
was unsettled in the extreme. They 
were always moving from p^tyce to pl|ce 
in. quest of a cheap situation, and always 
spending more than tljpy ouglit. Ilis 
affection for her soon sunk into ind'f- 

m 

ference skier’s lasted a little loqger ; and 
in spite of her youth and her rrianners; 
she retained all the claims to reputation 
which her marriage had given her. 

-Though Darcy could never receive 
him at Pomberley, yet, for* Elizabeth’s 
sake, he assisted him farther in his pro- 
fession. Lydia .was occasionally a visitor 
there, when her husband was gone to en- 
joy himself in London or Bath ; and with 
the Bingleys they botfr of them frequent- 
ly staid so iong, that even Bingley's good 
humour was overcome, -Wmd he proceed- 
ed so far as to talk of giving them a hint 
to be gone. 

Miss Bingley was very- deeply morti- 
fied by Darcy’S marWige ; but as she 

thought 
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thought it advisable to retain tHe right 
of visiting at Bemberley, she dropt all 
her resentm&it ; was fonder than evgr of 
Georgians, armost as attentive to Dar^y 
as heretofore, and paid off every arrear of 
civility to Elizabeth. 


Pembejjey was now Georgiana’s home; 
and the •attachment of the sisters was 


exactly what Darcy had hoped to see. 
^They were able to lov'e each other, even 
as well as they intended. Georgians 
had the highest opinion in the world of 
Elizabeth; though at first she often 
listened with an astonishment bordering 
on alarm, at her lively, sportive, maimer 
of talking to her brother. He, who had 
always inspired in herself a respect which 
almost overcame her affection, she now 
saw the object of open pleasantry. Her 
mind received knowledge which had 
never before fall&h in her way. By Eli- 
zabeth’s instructions she began to com- 
prehend that a woman may take liber- 
ties 
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ties wtth her husband, which a brother 
will not always allow rfn a sister more 
thfljn ten years younger th^, himself. ( 

, Lady Catherine was extremely irfdig'- 
nant on the marriage of her 'nephew ; 
and as she gave way to all the genuine 
frankness of her character, i/i her reply 
to the letter which nnnounced'itS arrange* 
ment, she sent him language so very 
abusive, especially of Elizabeth, that fdr* 
some time all intercourse was at an end. 
But at length, by Elizabeth’s persuasion, 
he. was prevailed on to bverlook the 
offence, and seek a reconciliation ; and, 
after a little farther resistance on the 
part of his aunt, her ..resentment gave 
way, either to her afEction for him, 
or her curiosity to see how his wife 
conducted herself ; an^she condescended 
tq wait on them at Pemberley, in spite 
Of that pollution which its woods had 
received, not merely from the presence 

of 
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of si|^l>a mistress, but the visits Sf her 
uncle and aunt from the city. 

^ith the Gardiners, they were always 
on the most intimate terms. Darcy, ae 
well as E^zabeth, really loved them ; and 
thej were both ever sensible of the 
warmest gi^titude towards the persons 
who, by # brlhging her into Derbyshire, 
had been the means of uniting them. 
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